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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, lo any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each, 

During ten years these pictures have appeared in this 
paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 
mented upon, We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 
for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 


reresina Tua 
Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 


Scalchi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 
Trebelli Car! Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 


L. G. Gottschalk 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
a Antoine de Kontski 


Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 


Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 


Nordica 

Josephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre May Fielding Otro Bendix 
Emma Thursby Thomas Martin W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Gage Courtney Victor Nessler 
Minnie Hauk Richard Wagner Salvini 

Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 
Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 
Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 


Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 


Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 


Emily Winant 
Lena Little 


Murio-Celli Dengremont . A. Cappa 
Chatterton-Bohrer Galassi Monte; seid 

James T helan Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 
Lotta Arbuckle Marie Litta 

Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

Donaldi Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 
Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 


Geistinger Del Puente 
Fursch-Madi—2 Josefly 

Catherine Lewis Julia Rivé-King 
Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn 

Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg 
Sarah Bernhardt Frank Van der Stucken 
ritus d’Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller 
Charles M, Schmitz Robert Volkmann 
Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz 

Franz Lachner Max Heinrich 

Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre 
Frederick Lax Ovide Musin 


Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi Otto Sutro 
William Courtney Alcuin Blum Carl Faelten 
Josef Staudigl Joseph Koegel Belle Cole 
Lulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 


Carl Retter 
George Gemlinde: 
Emil Liebling 


Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoyen 
Edgar H. Sherwood 


Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 


Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 

Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendabl Edith Edwards 

S E. Jacobsohn Mrs. Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 

C. Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline I’ Allemand 
1. O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 

Edvard Grieg Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn terlioz Monument 

Eugen d’ Albert Hans von Billow Haydn Monument 


Johann Svendsen 
Anton Dvorak 


Clara Schumann 
Joachim 


Lill Lehmann 
William Candidus 


Franz Kneis Samuv! S. Sanford Saint-Saéns 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Pablo de Sarasate 
Franz Rummel Christine Dossert Jules Jordan 


Albert R. Parsons 
. Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 


Dora Henninges 
A.A. Stanley 


Blanche Stone Barton 


Amy Sherwin 


Thomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen Sertha Pierson 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann Carlos Sobrino 

ey Brambach Charles Fradel George M. Nowell 
jenry Schra k Emil Sauer William Mason 


Jesse Bartlett Davis 

D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 


Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 


‘rank Taft 


I 

Joh . 
Wilhelm Gericke 
I 

( 

I 


M. Von Weber Gustav Hinrichs Josef Hofmann 
iward Fisher Naver Scharwenka Hindel 
Kate Rolla Heinrich Boetel Carlotta F. Pinner 
Charles Rehm W.E. Haslam Marianne Brandt 
Harold Randolpt Carl E. Martin Gustav A. Kerker 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Jennie Dutton Henry Duzensi 
Adele Aus der Oh« Walter J. Hall Emma Juch 
Karl Klindworth Conrad Ansorge Fritz Giese 
Edwin Klahre Carl Baermann Anton Seidl 
Helen D. Campbell Emil Steger Max Leckner 
Alfredo Barili Paul Kalisch Max Spicker 
Wm. R. Chapman Louis Svecenski Judith Graves 
Outo Roth Henry Holden Huss Hermann Ebeling 
Anna Carpenter Neally Stevens Anton Bruckner 
W. L. Blumenschein Dyas Flanagan Mary Howe 
Leonard Labatt A. Victor Benham Attalie Claire 


Mr. and Mrs. Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal Madge Wickham 
Victor Herbert Richard Burmeister 
Martin Roeder W. J. Lavin 
Joachim Raff Niels W. Gade 
Margaret Reid Felix Mott! Hermann Levi 
Emil Fischer Augusta Ohrstriim Edward Chadfield 


Mr. and Mrs, Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 


Albert Venin 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 


HE patrons of the Metropolitan Opera House will 
T be glad to learn through THE MusIcAL COURIER 
that director Edmund C, Stanton succeeded in engag- 
ing as first tenor for next season Heinrich Gudehus 
from the Dresden Opera House. Gudehus’ reputation 
as an artist and Wagner singer is too well known to 
need our amplifying on it; suffice it to say that he was 
selected by Richard Wagner himself to create the part 
of “ Parsifal” at Bayreuth in 1882, and that he has 
sung there also “ Walther von Stolzing” in “ Die 
Meistersinger” and “Tristan,” and that he has been 
since 1880 the greatest favorite of the Dresden public, 


the Saxonian capital being, moreover, acknowledged 
to possess the best opera house in Europe. 

As third tenor Mr. Stanton has engaged Mr. Ritters- 
haus,,a young artist, now at the Frankfort Opera 
House, who is said to possess a beautiful voice, but 
who is as yet lacking in experience. 

Nothing has transpired so far as to the engagement 


of any female singer. 

N the New York « Herald’s” account of the wedding 
| of Theodore Thomas to Miss Rose Fay of Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday last, we find the following start- 
ling announcements : 

At 8 o’clock Mr. Clarence Eddy took his seat at the organ 


”» and wedding march as a 


and rendered Bach’s ‘* Toccata 
prelude. While the marriage ceremony was being solemn- 
ized airs from ‘Die Meistersinger’’ and ‘‘ Die Walkure’”’ 
were played, and as a recessional and grand march the 
organ pealed forth Beethoven’s ‘*Fifth Symphony.”’ This 
musical program was selected by Mr. Thomas himself. 

We always thought that Bach’s D minor organ 


“Toccata” was followed by a fugue, but we are 
glad to learn from the “ Herald” that it winds up with 
a wedding march, of which species of composition we 
did heretofore the old giant 
written a specimen, We should, however, be glad to 


make its acquaintance at this late day, and then send 


not know had ever 


it to Professor Spitta, the great Bach biographer and 
connoisseur, to whom it will likewise and doubt- 
lessly prove a revelation, 

It must have been, moreover, a pretty long “ re- 
cessional and grand march” during which the organ 
«“pealed forth Beethoven’s ‘Fifth Symphony,’” and 
we only wonder whether Mr. Eddy made also the pre- 


scribed repetitions or whether he played the sym- 
phony through without them, as Theodore Thomas 
sometimes does, in which latter case the work can 
readily be performed inside of three-quarters of an 
hour, 

The funniest thing of all is the announcement that 
“this musical program was selected by Mr. Thomas 


” 


himself.” Not much, if we know the “old man! 








M. T. N. A. 


rar 
Orchestral Fund. 


E take pleasure in laying before our readers the 


W following correspondence, which was called 
forth by the concert announced at Rochester, N. Y., 
May 19, in behalf of the Concert and Orchestral En- 
dowment Fund of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation : 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 7, 1890, 
Mr. Albert Ross Parsons, President of the M. T. N. A.: 

My Dear Mr. PArsons—I mail yesterday’s ‘‘ Democrat,”’ 
giving an account of the work I am attempting here for our 
noble profession, and which I determined upon after noting 
the account of Miss Kate S. Chittenden’s successful concert 
in New York for the same object. 
ful city shall show its sense of appreciation for the great 
usefulness of the Music Teachers’ National Association, and 
if the public will only respond as cordially as some of our 


I desire that my beauti- 


most prominent artists and societies have done our success 
will be assured. 
I shall be glad to have a letter from you, as president of 
the M. T. N. A., helping our people to realize the magni- 
tude of the work which the M. T. N. A. is carrying on. 
I shall do my very best to make a success of the proposed 
I am, most respectfully yours, 

(Signed) EDGAR SHERWOOD. 


concert. 


To this appeal the president responded as follows : 
Steinway Haut, New York, April 28, 1890. 

Mr. Edgar H. Sherwood, Rochester, N. Y.: 

My Dear Mr. SHERWOoD—Pray accept my congratula- 

tions in advance on the brilliant success which I trust is 

bound to attend your approaching concert for the benefit 

of the Orchestral and Concert Endowment Fund of the 


Music Teachers’ National Association. 





in America, it is important that the people should reali 
that our art is not simply a luxury, but is instead an educ 
tional necessity, 

The church, with her peculiar faculty of spiritual intu 
tion, has always more or less clearly recognized this trut 
and now realistic modern science is rapidly reaching th 
same conclusion. 

Thus we read in the autobiography of Darwin how h 
deplored the loss of his taste for music and poetry, ‘If 
had my life to live over again,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I would mak 
it a rule to read some poetry and listen to some music a 
least once every week ; for, perhaps, the parts of my brai 
now strophied would thus have been kept active throug 
use, The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness an 
may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more pro 
ably to the moral character, by enfeebling the emotion 
part of our nature.’”’ (‘‘Darwin’s Life and Letters ;’’ Mu 
ray, London.) 

It is interesting to note Darwin’s frank recognition of th 
truth, that emotion is a true promoter of morality. Tha 
often individuals are ruined by misdirected emotion is a 
true as that often houses are destroyed by fire. Yet it cer 
tainly is to the way the house is built, to the way the indi 


































































































vidual is trained or to some subsequent carelessness tha 
all such evils must be attributed. A cold, formal, pruden 
tial compliance with law is compatible with an unemotiona 
existence, but emotion is the living breath of a vital mor 
tality. 

The close inner agreement between the philosopher Her 
bert Spencer and the artist Richard Wagner, as to the tru 
significance of music, is perhaps not so generally known. 

Says Wagner: ‘*In music’s enigmatically entwined lines 
and wonderfully intricate characters stand written the eter- 
nal symbols of a new and different world. The musical 
seer, speaking the highest wisdom in a language which 
reason does not comprehend, reveals to us the inexpressible 
truth. 

‘** While we listen we have a presentiment, nay, we see and 
feel that this seemingly substantial world is only a fleeting 
show in the presence of the one truth, ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.’’’ (‘* Parsifal : a Wagner Study ;’’ Putnam’s, 
New York.) 

Meanwhile Spencer writes: ‘‘ We may regard music as an 
aid to the achievement of that higher happiness which it in- 
distinctly shadows forth. Those vague feelings of inexperi- 
enced felicity which music arouses, those indefinite impres- 
sions of an unknown ideal life which it calls up, may be 
considered as a prophecy, to the fulfillment of which music 
is itself partly instrumental. 

‘*The strange capacity which we have for being so affect- 
ed by melody and harmony may be taken to imply that it 
is within the possibilities of our nature to realize those in- 
tenser delights they dimly suggest, and that they are in 
some way concerned in the realization of them. On this 
supposition the power and the meaning of music become 
comprehensible, but otherwise they are a mystery. If the 
probability of these corollaries be admitted, then music 
must take rank as the highest of the fine arts—as the one 
which, more than any other, ministers to human welfare. 
And thus leaving out of view the immediate gratifications 
it is hourly giving, we cannot too much applaud that prog- 
ress of musical culture which is becoming one of the char. 
acteristics of ourage.’’ (Spencer: ‘Origin and Function of 
Music ; ’’ Appleton, New York.) 

Originally formed to promote the interests of both the 
public and the profession, by securing an interchange of 
ideas among teachers as an antidote to selfishness, secrecy, 
irresponsible individualism and caprice (not to speak of 
‘“*humbug in professional work, the Music Teachers’ 
National Association has reached a point where it has un- 
dertaken to organize, define, elevate and establish on the 
highest attainable plane the methods of musical instruction 
in all branches, for the protection of the public and the 
benefit of the millions of American students of music. 

One of the first fruits of the work of* the association was 
the establishment of the American College of Musicians, an 
institution which has come to stay and which is already ex- 
erting a wide and positive influence upon both the standards 
and the standing of the profession in this country. 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the 
American College of Musicians, the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association extended a strong helping hand to the 
American composer, offering him at its annual festival the 
same opportunity for bringing his work before the public 
which the American painter and sculptor have long en- 
joyed in our academies of design—an opportunity which 
in the nature of the case is simply priceless. 

With this, the Music Teachers’ National Association has 
assumed the function and the dignity——as we believe it will 
soon assume the title—of an American society for the pro- 
motion of musical art. 

Heretofore the expense of maintaining the work of the 
association has been met by annual local subscriptions. 
Now the association seeks to establish its future work upon 
a sound financial basis by the creation of an endowment 
fund, the interest on which shall be sufficient to provide for 
all needful expenditures in connection with its festival 
meetings. 


” 













Merrill Honkinson, DD Mamie Kunkel James H, Howe 
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E. S. Bonel 


In view of the present widespread cultivation of music 





~ees 
The association believes that the clergy, the: educators,_ 
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he musical profession, and the music lovers of America will 

eed but to have their attention fairly called to these facts 
o induce them to come forward in a body and insure a 
brand financial success to this laudable movement in behalf 
bf a national orchestral and concert endowment fund. 

With fraternal greetings, believe me faithfully yours, 

(Signed) ALBERT Ross PARSONS, 
President of Music Teachers’ National Association. 

Mr. Sherwood has also received the following let- 
ers laudatory of his commendable undertaking. 

The first is from the ex-president of the Music 

eachers’ National Association : 

Boston, April 15, 1890. 

Dear Mr. SHERWOOD—I see by the Rochester papers that 
you are organizing a concert on an elaborate scale, the pro- 

eeds of which will be for the benefit of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association. 

As a member of the committee of that fund, I thank you 
most heartily for your noble endeavor toward such a 
worthy cause, and I hope other leading musicians through- 
out the country will follow your example. Wishing suc- 
cess, Yours truly, CALIXA LAVALLEE. 
The director of the Detroit Conservatory of Music 


writes : 
Derroit, Mich., April 16, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. SHERWOOD—The interest which you and 
your confréres at Rochester have manifested in the orches- 
tral fund of the Music Teachers’ National Association de- 
mands the heartiest recognition. The proposed concert is 
at once a comprehensive and a practical method of proce- 
The artistic success of your undertaking is already 
I trust that the material results may be in 


dure. 

an assured fact. 

keeping with the merits of the praiseworthy object in view. 
Cordially and fraternally yours, J. H. Haun. 

The eminent concert pianist and composer of Chi- 

cago, Emil Liebling, writes as follows : 

Cuicaco, April 19, 1890. 

DEAR Mr. that about to 

arrange a concert in your city for the benefit of the orches- 

tral fund of the Music Teachers’ National Association. It 

i$.a most deserving object and laudable undertaking which 

should meet with most generous response. 

Yours sincerely, 


SHERWoop—I notice you are 


Emi LIEBLING, 


The Music Teachers’ National Association needs no 
higher or stronger testimony than the foregoing to 
the vital importance of the work it is carrying on. 

In connection with this correspondence we would 
remind our readers of the following facts : 

1. Every dollar contributed immediately will give a 
great impetus to the work; if you cannot send a 
large sum send a small one at once, 

2. Every $25 sent by a professional musician in 
good standing, whether the money is the proceeds of 
a concert or entertainment, a personal donation or 
the results of a subscription taken up among music 
loving personal acquaintances, constitutes said musi- 
cian a life member of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. 

Patrons who wish to show appreciation of faithful 
services on the part of musical instructors will find 
an inexpensive method of doing so by clubbing to- 
gether and presenting said instructor with a life mem- 
bership in the M. T. N. A. (cost $25), together with 
an elegant member's badge (cost $10) made by Tiffany 
& Co., of New York city, in accordance with the de- 
sign authorized by the executive committee of the 
M. T.N. A. 

3. Every $50 contributed by persons not professional 
musicians will constifite them life patrons of the M. 
T. N. A., or, as we prefer to call it, the American So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Musical Art. 

4. No contributor to the fund should subscribe 
through anyone not personally known to be respon- 
sible for the right sending of the money. 

5. All moneys should be sent to the treasurer of the 
M. T. N. A., Mr. W. H. Dana, Warren, Ohio, who will 
return duplicate receipts. 








A NOBLE GIFT. 


HE following letter from Mr. Elkan Naumburg, a 
7 resident of this city and a great lover of music, 
to the president and directors of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York speaks for itself : 

New York, April 11, 1890; 
To the President and Directors of the Philharmonic Society of 

New York ; 

GENTLEMEN—-On the approach of the fiftieth anniversary 
of your society I deem it but just that the lovers of good 
music should in some tangible manner show their apprecia- 
tion of the institution which has done so much to elevate 
the standard of that art in our city. 

Permit me, therefore, to subscribe $5,000 toward a per- 





manent fund, the interest of which shall be applied for 
pensions to retired members. 

I give said amount to the society forever, the only con- 
dition being that the money is’ not to be invested in any 
other securities than those in which the State laws of New 
York allow New York savings banks to invest. 

I hope this subscription will form the nucleus of a fund 
which will assist in remunerating the retired musicians for 
their past valuable services, and at the same time help the 
society to fill up the ranks with the best artists. 

My attorney, Mr. Macgrane Coxe, 43 Wall-st., city, will 
hand over my contribution upon the proper receipt, when- 
ever you are ready to receive the same. 

Yours very truly, 

Would that Mr. Naumburg’s noble example were 

followed by others ! 


E, NAUMBURG. 





EDUARD STRAUSS. 
HE MusIcAL CouRIER brought in its last’ week’s 


issue a lengthy and interesting article from the 
pen of Henry T. Finck on the subject of the Strauss 
Orchestra, its history and development, and with it 
the development of dance music. It has been said, 
and it is true, despite the circumstance that that 
venomous little liar Hans von Bulow bears witness to 
the fact, that Richard Wagner had the vastest apprecia- 
tion of the Strauss waltz. And why not? It isa crea- 
tion sui generis, and of its kind it is beautiful, in its 
genre it is perfect. 

The history of the Strauss family (whose name our 
fair American reader must pronounce as if it were 
spelled Shtrowss) may be recapitulated as follows : 

It was due to the glove maker’s son, Joseph Lanner, born 
in Vienna in 1801, that the family of Strauss gained its 
present position in the world of music. This Joseph Lan- 
ner was a musician who taught himself to play the violin, 
and gained his knowledge of musical composition from 
books of theory. His desire himself as a 
musician led him to organize a string quartet, of which the 


to advance 
viola player was Johann Strauss, the elder, then a lad seek 
ing to earn a living inany honest way. This quartet gained 
great favor with the public of Vienna by their playing of 
selections from popular operas, marches and other light 
music, all of which Lanner arranged. The popularity of 
these compositions led Lanner’s ambition toa further flight, 
and he became a composer of waltzes, and a very success- 
ful composer, too. 
the quartet, but as they became known, Lanner wrote for 
a small orchestra and then for a full band, steadily main- 
taining his hold upon the public all the while. 

So great a sway did he obtain over the tastes of the music 


These waltzes were first played by 


loving public of Vienna and other Continental cities that he 
may well be termed the founder of the dance music of to- 
day. His ‘‘Neue Wiener Landler 
gave out in its characteristics so much of the life and gai- 


S and 


made his op. 1 
ety of the Viennese people that it immediately established 
this composer as a ballroom favorite all through Continen- 
tal Europe. It was little wonder that the flood tide of pros- 
perity upon which the leader of the little band of musicians 
to which the elder Strauss belonged was thus launched 
should excite his ambition and lead the young viola player 
to look about for a similar opportunity. 
had not enjoyed any particular encouragement in his home 


The young fellow 
life in his aspirations to become a musician. The son of 
an innkeeper, he found himself apprenticed to a book- 
binder when his thoughts and ideas were all of music and 
his beloved violin. He solved the difficulty presented by 
this situation by running away, and a kind friend not only 
shielded him from the results of his hasty action but gained 
permission of his parents to give him a musical education. 
He began his public life at the age of fifteen as a member 
of the orchestra at the ‘‘Sperl,’’ and after playing, as al- 
ready indicated, with Lanner’s quartet, he was given an 
associate directorship by Lanner. 

It was during the carnival season of 1826, when this 
Johann Strauss, the elder, was but twenty-two years old, 
that he made the success which from that time on made 
Strauss and his Vienna orchestra famous the world over. 
It was in the Russian suburb of Vienna, in the hall of 
the ‘‘Swan,’’ with a little orchestra of fourteen men, that 
the elder Strauss made his mark. 
was given publicity on this occasion, was called ‘‘ Tauberl 
Waltzer,”? and it was quickly followed by the “ Ketten- 
briicken Waltzer,”” both of which were immediately caught 


His first waltz, which 


up and played all over Europe. His success thus won ena- 
bled him to add to the strength of his little band of players 
and to write for an increased band with the certainty of 
having a use for all his compositions. He was shortly in 
duced to return to the ‘‘Sperl” with his enlarged orches- 
tra on a six years’ contract, during the fulfillment of 
which he not only intrenched himself in the hearts of the 
music loving public of Vienna, but made himself and the 
‘“*Sperl’’? famous all over Europe. 
sixty years that the Strauss Orchestra has been a name to 
conjure with, and its reputation has been maintained un- 
impaired as its direction has passed from the elder to the 


It is, therefore, over 


| it like the C string of a highly tuned violin.” 





younger Johann, and finally to Edward, who has now for 
nearly twenty years directed the famous band in all the 
leading cities of Europe. 

During the twenty years following his great success at 
the ‘‘Sperl’’ the Strauss orchestra was in so great demand 
that its membership was increased to 200 musicians, out of 
which a select concert band was always maintained, which, 
under Johann Strauss, gave programs in which classical and 
popular music found equal prominence. It was with this 
select band that the European tours were made, beginning 
in 1833 and lasting at certain times of the year until 1838, 
the tours being so continuous that it was with difficulty 
that the orchestra could be kept together at last, the musi 
cians having become so tired of traveling. During these 
years the elder Strauss and his orchestra successfully com 
peted for the favor of the Paris public with Musard and Du 
fresne, the popular orchestra directors in the French capital 
at that time. It was the Strauss Orchestra that led all other 
organizations in popularity with the English public during 
the fétes to of 
Queen Victoria in 1838, and the same organization has 


and festivities incidental the coronation 


within two years again captured the British public in its 
London concerts. 

Eduard Strauss, whose picture graces the title page of 
this issue of Tue Musica Courter, was born in Vienna in 
1835, and received a liberal education in his native city. 
His father was bitterly opposed to having his sons follow 


but as the boy Eduard did 


his own Career as a musician, 
not select his occupation until after his father’s death, he 
followed his own inclinations and devoted himself entirely 
to music, learning to play the harp and studying composi 
tion with Preyer. He made his début as a conductor in 
1862, and after assuming the direction of the orchestra 
made annual tours, with great success, to the leading Con- 
tinental cities. Eduard Strauss has added his full share of 
the vast library of dance music composed by the members 
of his family during the last two generations. 

The famous composer-conductor arrived here on 
the North German Lloyd steamer Werra with his 
complete orchestra. They proceeded to Boston, where 
they open their concert tournée at Music Hall to- 
night, with the following highly pleasing and interest- 
ing program : 
OF FULL ORCHESTRA OF EDUARD STRAUSS, 


CONCERT rHt 


Imperial Court Ball Musie Director, Vienna. 


Overture from ** The Merry War” Johann Strauss 

Duet from “* The Flying Dutchman” 

Waltz (first time), ‘* Life in America "’ ‘ 
(Dedicated to America.) 


Wagner 
Eduard Strauss 
Galop, *““Chromatique”’ Pipe te . Liszt 
Polka Frangaise (new), ** Phonograph ”’ 

(Dedicated to Edison.) 


Eduard Strauss 


Potpourri, “* Carmen” Bizet 


INTERMISSION. 


Johann Strauss 
Johann Strauss 


Overture (‘* Fledermaus "’), “* The Bat”’ 

Waltz (new), ‘* Kaiser” 

Barcarolle, ‘* Orientale’’ (new) 

Polka mazurka, ‘‘ On the Mountains”’ 

Evening Prayer, ‘“ Maiden’s Songs”’ 
(String Quartet 


Eduard Strauss 
-Eduard Strauss 


Reinecke 


Polka Schnell, ** In the Whirl”. Eduard Strauss 


The concert for to-morrow (Thursday) night will 


bring the following selections : 
Overture from “If I were King” ‘ Adam 

Steersman’s song and sailor's dance from ** The Flying 

Dutchman”’. Richard Wagner 
Waltz, ‘* Landeskinder ”’ 
‘* Toreador et Andalouse,”’ from *‘ 
Polka Frangaise ** Dance in Vienna 
Potpourri from ‘* Faust ”’ 


‘ Eduard Strauss 
3al Costumé ”’ Rubinstein 
’ (first time Eduard Strauss 


Gounod 
INTERMISSION, 


Overture from the operette “* The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief ”’ Johann Strauss 

Waltz, “ Vienna Spirit ”’ . 

Adagio from the ** Sonata Pathétique ” d 

Intermezzo for string quartet, ‘‘ Away From the Ball’’. Ernest Gillett 

** Am Meer” Franz Schubert 


Polka Schnell, ‘‘ Gehupft wie Gesprungen ”’ 


Johann Strauss 
Beethoven 


(arranged by Eduard Strauss) 
..Eduard Strauss 





—The French Government supports music and 
the drama in the city of Paris by the following appropria- 
tions for 1891: Grand Opéra, $160,000 ; Théatre Frangais, 
$48,000 ; Opéra Comique, $60,000; Odéon, $20,000 ; Con- 
certs Lamoureux, $2,000 ; Colonne Concerts, $2,000 ; Popu- 
lar Concerts, $2,000, and beside these sums $20,000 addi- 
tional for the general encouragement of musical and dra- 


matic enterprises. 


——Novelists find it hard to keep their pens from 
running in among the technicalities and facts of music, 
where they almost invariably come to grief. Some time 
ago a famous writer made one of his characters talk about 
author of 


'» 


‘¢Mozart’s sonata in A sharp! 
‘“‘That Frenchman”’ describes the nervous system of his 


and now the 


heroine as ‘‘ataconstant unrelaxing tension, that makes 
Might not 


some of our musicians turn an honest penny by advertising 


themselves as correctors of musical allusions in current 


fiction ? 














THE RACONTEUR. 


ie —_ 


ERE you at the Biilow, Bi/ow, BiLow and 
@'Albert Concert and circus last Saturday evening, at 
D’Albert certainly effaced 
himself that night, or rather—where in the wide world is 


the Metropolitan Opera House ? 
there a man (or woman either) who could stand the over 


whelming personality of Hans Guido Sarsaparilla von 
Bilow ? 

How he will talk to God when he dies! I must say I ad- 
mired greatly the modesty of Eugen d’Albert, the great 
little man, as compared with the insufferable egotism and 
irrogance of the little, bald headed virtuoso who plays like 

clock and conducts in the same manner (only clocks are 
supposed to keep time, Bulow never). Did you see him 
seize Max Bendix by the hand, force him to bow, when only 
the day before he had abused him like a rogue ? 

* : * 

Oh, Hands Off Bulow, how you do delight in being 
odd! 

Rudolph Aronson, clever man that he is, has a “testimo- 
nial from Hans about the Casino, which is coupled with 
Bayreuth in the same breath. And yet people said I ex- 
aggerated when I spoke of Eczema testimonials. 

Look out for Sapolio next! 

In Boston the Plymouth Rock Clothing Company ask you 
by means of flaring ads. all over the town: ‘*Do you wear 


pants?’’ Irecommend Bulow to make arrangements with 


this firm. 


. 
* * 


Book Agent 


Play 


Here is that book, ma'am, “ How to 
Lady of the —What book? I 
‘‘No’m, but the neighbors did, and 


the Piano.”’ House 
didn’t order any book. 


they told me to bring it to you.”’ 


* 
* * 


Bulow's piggishness manifested itself last week, 


when he churlishly refused to be decent to a well-known 


pianist who desired to renew an old acquaintance. ‘ Bilow, 
the Bellows ; or Why He Got Lots of Puffs,”’ 


sical novelette. 


is the new mu- 


* 
* * 


“There's a piano player up at Spigg’s Museum 
without any arms.”’ 
‘ How does he play, with his feet ?”’ 
‘No, by ear,’’ 
. 
* * 


A French paper prints the astounding news that 
Patti has sued a phonograph company for stealing her voice, 
and wishes to get a royalty on all the admission fees charged 
to hear the reproduction of her priceless tones. This is a 


tall, very tall, fish story! 


* 
a ” 


A critic recently wrote: «The closing part song by 
the society was a sprightly German melody, entitled ‘ Fare- 
Volkslieder.”’ 


At first blush this seems funny, but our old friend Volks- 


well,’ by 


lieder is the fount where many composers seek their inspira- 


* 
* * 


Grandma—There is nothing like presence of mind, 


my dear. Once when I was left alone in the house I dis- 
covered there was a burglar under the bed. Now, I didn’t 
scream. I just sat down at the piano and played until papa 


and brother came home 


Dot 


nearly three hours. 
And did they pull him out, grandma ? 
Grandma—They pulled him out—but he was dead. 


» 
n + 


OWED TO PATTI. 


Patti ha$ reached her native $hore, 

Her $ilvery tone$ we'll hear no more ; 

Her * Home, $weet Home "’ wa§ dearly $weet 
V" for one back $eat. 


rhis comes from Porkopolis. 


We $penta“ 
* 
> > 
I think you've had enough to-day, and besides I have 


spring fever. 


a 
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PERSONALS. 





A COLORED Boy PIANIST.—Says the New Orleans 
‘*Picayune”’ of last Saturday: While the rain fell in tor- 
rents yesterday afternoon about 4 o’clock an impromptu 
musicale was given on the stage of the Grunewald Opera 
House by Master Eddie Moore—a little colored fellow of 
eleven or twelve summers—before an audience composed 
This boy is a 
His genius was first 


of a few ladies and newspaper men. 
phenomenon as a piano player. 
when the public thronged 


to hear 


noticed about a year 


establishment on Canal-st. 


ago, 
Grunewald’s music 
him. He was soon given a teacher, and during the past 
He treated 


his attentive and appreciative audience yesterday to Cho- 


few months his progress has been remarkable. 


pin’s polonaise in C sharp minor, and that composer’s 
second nocturne, Gottschalk’s ‘‘Last Hope’”’ and Beethoven’s 
‘* Sonata Pathétique,”’ all of which were splendidly played. 
He has a fondness for Chopin and Gottschalk and all the 
great classic composers, and interprets their selections 
with much taste and beautiful sentiment. » 

Technically the boy knows no difficulties, and there 
seems no effect, no combination too intricate or compli- 
cated for him to overcome with perfect ease. His position 
and manner gt the instrument give an impression of com- 
plete confid 
and possesses individuality. 


-e in his powers. His interpretation is good 
Heis, above all, a lover of mu- 
sic and never tires practicing. He is most willing to learn, 
and in no distant day will undoubtedly achieve a brilliant 
name for himself. 

Eddie Moore is quite tall for his age, slender and grace- 
ful, and has good manners. Strangely enough, his natural 
infatuation for music has not led him astray in the divine 
art. 
his own accord will play no trash music. 


His taste is for the best classic compositions, and of 
He reads at sight 
Playing the most difficult music is 
in Northern 
Wherever he goes it 


and is not an imitator. 
his greatest ambition. A demand for him 
cities may take him away from here. 
is hoped he may have the best possible instruction. 

THREE AMERICAN SINGERS ABROAD.—At the Leipsic 
Conservatory they had recently a very highly praised pub- 
lic performance of Mozart’s ‘* The Magic Flute,’’ in which a 
young Boston lady won great honors in the part of the first 
of the three ladies—Miss Dierkes, a pupil of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory and a leading member of the little Ger- 
man Fidelio Chorus of Boston. 

Nikita, whose business affairs are now in the hands of 
Mr. Le Roy, yice Mr. Strakosch, is at present engaged in 
making a grand concert tour in Russia. Between February 
17 and May 10 she will have given concerts in no less than 
thirty-one towns, including St. Petersburg, Riga, Varsovie, 
Kieff, Odessa and Sebastopol. Next autumn Nikita will 
sing in opera at Berlin, and later will make a grand tour 
through Germany, Austria and Bavaria. 
> and ‘ Fiera- 
published in Florence, Italy, contain flattering 


Recent issues of ‘l’Opinione Nazionale’ 
mosca,’’ 
notices of Maud Starvetta (Starkweather), who has been 
singing there since her appearance in Siena in February. 
In ‘*Lucia’’ she created a furore, in which English and 
American citizens joined. The American flag and a pro- 
fusion of flowers were used to denote appreciation of her 
success. From Florence she went to the leading theatre in 
Rome, where she will appear three nights each week through 
May and June. The papers refer to her performances as 
being highly artistic from a dramatic point of view, and 
that her singing surpasses anything heard in Florence for a 
long time. 


Miss LENA LITTLE RETURNS.—Miss Lena Little, the 
excellent contralto and Lieder singer, after a successful trip 
to New Orleans, where she was one of the chief attractions 
of the Sanger festival, will return to London next Saturday, 
where she will arrive in time to participate in the musical 
season of the English capital. 


THE POLISH PIANIST PADEREWSKI.—A Polish pian- 
He 
crams the Salle Erard whenever he plays, and he plays 
Chopin chiefly and best. A critic says: ‘‘Of a surety no 
pianist of our time has succeeded so completely in render- 
ing the works of that strange musician with the poetical in- 
His delicacy of touch is 


ist, Paderewski, is the lion of the Paris musical season. 


sight manifested by Paderewski. 
simply marvelous, and he has the rare recommendation of 
never by any chance striking a false note. His extraordi- 
nary lightness of finger does not by any means exclude the 
exhibition of great power when the occasion for it arises, so 
that he is enabled to infuse into his playing an amount of 
‘color’ which is altogether unrivaled.’? Not since Rubin- 


stein has a pianist created such comment. 


BLUMENBERG SAILs.—Louis Blumenberg, the well- 
known ‘cellist, sailed last Saturday on the Umbria to fulfill 
professional engagements in London and Paris. 


HENRY T. FINCK GoES TO JAPAN.—Mr. Henry T. 
Finck, the well-known writer and music critic of the 
‘*Post,’’ goes to Japan about May 22. He will give us on 
his return a book on Japanese women and music, both be- 
The 








ing topics on which he is eminently qualified to write. 





following questions were prepared by Mr. Finck and used at i 
the recent examination at the National Conservatory o 
Music : 


Mention some facts regarding Bach's life and principal works. 

Describe the vocal tricks and accomplishments of Farinelli and other 
Italian opera singers of his time. A 

Who was A. Scarlatti, and what did he do for Italian opera ? 

Describe the three periods o1 Gluck’s career and his operatic principles ? 

Name some of the best French operas by Auber, Meyerbeer, Gounod, 
&e. 

Mention some facts regarding Mozart and his operas. 
Beethoven write ? 

What are the cyclical forms, and what was the germ of the symphony ? 

Wherein lies the historic importance of Weber's ‘ Freischiitz’’ and 
“ Euryanthe?”’ 

What advantages did Haydn have for developing an original orchestral 
style? What is the basis of his orchestra and what of Bach's? 

What five great composers were born between 1809 and 1813? 

Who were the chief composers of the romantic school, and how does 
their style differ from that of the “‘ classical’’ school of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven ? 

Name six characteristics of Chopin's music. 

What do you know about Schubert and Franz? 

Give some facts about Wagner and Bayreuth. 

Define program music and name some famous pieces of this kind. 

In what different ways have Liszt and Rubinstein tried to reform ora- + 
torio? 


What opera did 


———<— 


CARYL FLORIO’s COMPOSITION.—As a compliment 
to Theodore Thomas Mr. Caryl Florio has composed a new 
wedding march, the manuscript and dedication of which 
he forwarded to our great conductor, and it formed one of 
the most acceptable wedding presents. 





A MONUMENT TO MERZ.—A movement is on foot 
to procure a suitable monument for the grave of Dr. Karl 
Merz at Wooster, Ohio. Some of his friends there have pur- 
chased a lot and endowed it so that it can be always kept in 
repair, and now an appeal is made to the musician’s friends 
everywhere to contribute to the erection of the monument. 
Contributions may be sent to Jesse McClellan, Wooster, 
Ohio. 


A MEMORIAL TABLET TO ROSSINI.—The memory of 
the Swan of Pesaro has been honored by the affixion of a 
memorial tablet to the house in the Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, 
in which Rossini lived till the day of his death. 


AN AMERICAN COMPOSER'S SUCCESS ABROAD.—Dres- 
den, April 24.—Probably the most popular and certainly 
the most fashionable event of the week in Dresden was the 
concert given by the young American composer, C. Whitney 
Coombs. Mr. Coombs’ sacred music is well known in 
America, and his songs, which possess the rare charm of 
originality, have found a place in the répertoire of many 
noted singers. At the concert here Mr. Coombs was assisted 
by Mr. Fairbanks, a grandson of ex-Governor Fairbanks 
of Vermont, who has won great success by his interpreta- 
tions of Chopin and Liszt. The vocal music, with “the 
exception of a few arias, consisted of some of Mr. Coombs’ 
songs. Of these ‘*Alone’’ and ‘‘Midsummer’s Night” 
received especial commendation. The Duchess of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Prince Barclay de Tolly Weymar, the Count 
and Countess Snoilsky and many other representatives of 
the German nobility were present. The greater part of the 
audience, however, was composed of Americans, who were 
glad of an opportunity to show their appreciation of their 
countryman. Among these were the nieces and daughter 
of Admiral Kempel, U. S. N., Mr. Charles Tracy, Mrs. and 
Miss Fisher, of New York, and many others. 


HINRICHS ONCE MORE ON DecK.—Gustav Hinrichs, 
the well-known conductor, was a caller at this office last 


week. He is busy perfecting his arrangements for his 
season of opera in Philadelphia, which begins about 
June 2. 








Mrs. Paul Julien, widow of the once celebrated 
violinist, Paul Julien, who won the grand prize at the Paris 
Conservatory at the age of ten, and afterward traveled 
with Sontag, Alboni, Patti and others, will give a concert at 
Chickering Hall this evening. 

The Utica Conservatory of Music, which opened 
with six professors, closes its first year with ten professors 
employed. Already there are fourteen professors engaged 
to constitute the corps of instructors at the beginning of its 
These facts show its wonderful growth. 








second year. 
The Seidl Society of Brooklyn met on Saturday, 
April 19. The first item on the program was a report of 
the result of the performance of ‘ Parsifal,”” in which the 
society was informed that its bank account had been bene- 
fited by the operation somewhere near $1,800. Feeling, as 
the whole society did, that this result was almost entirely 
owing to the business management of their president, the 
applause which they bestowed upon her was long and 
hearty. Plans for the summer at Brighton were next an- 
nounced: a series of Sunday morning discourses in the 
music hall by the most eminent clergymen of the country ; 
the regular Wednesday free excursions for children; the 
Tuesday and Thursday excursion for poor women and girls, 
and a summer festival of music. At 3:30 o’clock Anton 
Seidl, who had kindly consented to play for the society, 
appeared upon the scene, and entertained the members for 
an hour or more with piano selections from the Wagner 








operas. 
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The Bulow-d’Albert Concert. 
HE Biilow-d’Albert and the d’Albert-Biilow 
combination concert took place last Saturday evening 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, preceded by a public re- 
hearsal Friday afternoon. 

At neither the rehearsal nor the concert were the audi- 
ences overwhelming in size, although more than enthusi- 
astic. This enthusiasm as regards Builow’s conducting 
was, however, the misplaced enthusiasm of certain people 
who welcome any departure from precedent as an evidence 
of overwhelming genius. 

Mendelssohn’s third symphony, called the Scotch, in A 
minor, opened the program. Due praise must be accorded 
the conductor for his nicety of detail and microscopic finish 
with which he invested his interpretation, but what shall 
be said of his sometimes absurd and affected phrasing and 
above the ridiculous topsy-turvying of the tempi? 

The truth of the matter is that Bulow fears he will be 
considered commonplace if he does anything like anybody 
else. As a pianist he would have delighted in six fingers ; 
as a conductor he evidently longs for three arms, judging 
from his violent jerky movements and facial distortions. 
The first movement of the symphony was taken too slow 
and the slow movement too fast. This symphony, by no 

means Mendelssohn’s greatest work, received a distinctly 
ésentimental reading from a conductor from whom one 
would least expect sentimentality. 

The ‘* Leonore’’ overture No. 3 of Beethoven we have 
Anton Seid] and the ‘‘ Oberon ”’ 
overture far better from Arthur Nikisch. 


heard much better from 


In a word, Mr. Bulow is as far from being a great con- 
ductor as he is a pianist. 

Nor can much be said of the Brahms B flat concerto, for 
Bulow certainly has conducted the work many times with 
the composer as soloist. On this occasion, at all events, he 
did not seem to regard Brahms’ own tempi of much ac- 
count, and he gave a very Bulow, albeit fluctuating, read- 
D’Albert played his part like the 
sarnest little giant he is, but with a giant’s strength and 


ing to the beautiful work. 
an absence of nuance that was remarkable. It was a case 
of orchestra versus soloist, and the latter seemed to make 
the best running. The concerto, the last movement in par- 
ticular and in general, has been better played by Joseffy. A 
veil must be drawn over the amateurish performance of the 
Bach concerto in C for two pianos and string accompani 
ment. It was all at sixes and sevens for the most part, and 
the orchestra and the two pianists seemed to be at hope- 
The 
bination concert was nota glittering success musically or 


less difference with each other. Builow-d’Albert com- 


otherwise. 








The Metropolitan Musical Society 
Concert. 


HE Metropolitan Musical Society gave its 
second and last private concert for the season last 
Thursday night at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The event of the evening was the first appearance before 
a New York audience of Mr. Edward Lloyd, the celebrated 
English tenor. 
He certainly deserves his great reputation, as he is an 
artist of the first rank in his specialty. 
not being large, is both penetrating and suave, his phras- 


His voice, while 
ing most admirable, and all he does is so musical yet so un- 
affected as to command admiration. He 
sang on this occasion Handel’s aria from ‘ Acis and Gala- 
tea,’’ ‘* Love in her eyes sits playing,’’ and ‘‘ Lend me your 
aid,’’ from Gounod’s *‘ Reine de Saba.’’ Later Mr. Lloyd 
sang, with Miss Maud Powell’s obligato, Schubert’s ‘‘ Seren- 
ade,’’ and for encore that old time favorite ‘‘ Come Intothe 
Garden, Maud.” He received a great ovation. 

Mr. Americo Gori’s ‘‘Sanctus,’’ for soli, orchestra and 
chorus, the composition of a local musician and critic, 
commands respect for its excellent workmanship, melodi- 
ous themes and {general good handling of both choral and 
orchestral material. Mr. Gori hits a happy medium in this 
composition ’twixt church and concert room, for, while in 
no wise lacking dramatic force and fire, he shows that he is 
well versed in the mode ecclesiastical. The principal solo 
part was sung by Mrs. Carl Alves, whose beautiful voice 
greatly shone to advantage. Both this and C. H. Parry’s 
ode on ‘St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ written for the Leeds festival, 
Mr. Chapman conducted with care and precision. The 
Englishman’s work, while not in any sense inspired, is well 
written, the prelude decidedly suggesting Wagner and the 
choral numbers smacking of Handel. 
technic of writing, at all events. Miss Maud Powell played 
H. H. Huss’ beautiful romanze and polonaise with breadth 
and fire. This talented young artist is gaining in every 
direction in her playing. Carl Faelten, the Boston pianist, 
gave a very finished performance of Liszt’s seldom played 
fourth rhapsody and the same composer’s ‘ Faust Valse.’’ 

Mr. Faelten is an artist who is too seldom heard in this city. 
The numbers given by the society were: ‘‘The Magic of 
Spring,’’ a waltz idyl by Max Von Wienzerl ; four a capella 
numbers, ‘Rise! Sleep No More!’’ Benedict; ‘Sleep, 
My Flower,’’ Halfdan Kjerulf ; ‘*The Wood Minstrels,”’ 
Mendelssohn ; ‘0, My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose,”’ G. 


one’s heartiest 


Mr. Parry has the 





M. Garret, and ‘Hail, Bright Abode,” ‘‘March and 
Chorus,” from ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ Messrs. Clinton Elder and 
W. E. Harper sang a duet by Parry, ‘‘ Flow Gently, Diva.” 

The society sang with its usual massiveness of tone and 
attention to dynamic shading. The concert was alsoa great 
success socially, a brilliant and representative audience be- 
ing present. Two more concerts are announced for next 
season. 








HOME NEWS. 


<< 


Hans von Bulow leaves for Germany to-day. 

——wWalter Damrosch will be married next Saturday 
to Mr, Blaine’s daughter. 

——The Composers’ Club announce a Grieg even- 
ing for this evening at the Mendelssohn Glee Club rooms. 

———_A Normal Musical Institute is announced to 
take place at Lafayette, Ind., from July 8 to August 1, Mr. 
J. F. Kinsey principal. 

——tThe sale of single tickets to the May Festival 
in Cincinnati since the opening of the sale on Thursday 
morning is within a few dollars of $2,500. 

— —At Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, in South 
Boston, a piano and.song recital was given, May 8, by 
Messrs. Arthur Foote and George J. Parker. 

——A new organ sonata in B flat minor, by C. C. 
Miller, the well-known teacher of harmony, was performed 
at Grace Church on Thursday afternoon by S. P. Warren. 
This is Mr. Miller’s second organ sonata. The first is in F 
minor. 

—Mr. Rudolph Aronson announces that he has 
engaged the Royal Hungarian Band, under the conductor- 
ship of Hazay Natzi, to give nightly concerts on the roof 
garden. Everything will be in readiness for the opening of 
the garden on Monday evening, May 19. 

—The Arion Club of under 


Jules Jordan’s direction has just completed ten years of suc- 


Providence, which 


cess as an organization, was to celebrate its tenth anniver- 
sary yesterday, when Miss Mary Howe, Mrs. Jennie P. 
Walker, Theodore Reichmann and an orchestra were to sup- 
port the club. 
——Mr. G. B. 


called 


Brigham, of Chicago, has composed 
libretto by Mr. E. T. Wood, 


which is to have its first presentation the latter part of 


an opera ‘* Marcella,”’ 
this month under the auspices of the Carleton Club, at the 
club’s theatre, in Chicago, with a full orchestra and local 
artists in the cast. 

——Three farewell recitals by Sarasate, the great 
violinist, and Eugen d’Albert, the great pianist, will be given 
The first 
was to have taken place yesterday afternoon, but too late 


at the Casino to-day and to-morrow afternoon. 


for critical notice. Mrs. Bertha Marx, pianist, will assist in 
playing duets with Sarasate. 

The “Elijah” was produced in Orange, May 5 
with great success by the Orange Mendelssohn Union, Mr. 


Arthur Mees conductor. The soloists were Misses Mary J. 
Dunn and Emma G. Farrington, sopranos; Mr. Carl Alves, 
and Messrs. William Dennison, 


alto, and William 


The Thomas Orchestra assisted. 


tenor, 
Ludwig, bass. 

——The Church Choral Society, under the direction 
of Richard Henry Warren, will present Gounod’s sacred 
trilogy, ‘‘Mors et Vita,’’ at St. Bartholomew’s Church this 
evening at 7:45. The soloists will be Mrs. Theodore J. 
Toedt, soprano; Miss Hattie J. Clapper, contralto ; Mr. 
Toedt, tenor, and Franz Remmertz, baritone. 

The ‘Pittsburger Volksblatt,” published at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is one of the influential German dailies in 
this country which, while it gives ample space to all the im- 
portant news and affairs in the social, commercial, financial, 
political and local world, devotes at the same time consider- 
to art, and particularly music. 
Would there were more daily papers whose columns con- 


able space literature, 
tained such intelligent musical articles as are found in the 
‘*¢ Volksblatt.”’ 

In the farewell concert of Mr. and Mrs. de 
Pachmann, to occur at Chickering Hall on Saturday after- 
noon next, Mr. de Pachmann will play, for the tirst time in 
New York, Chopin’s nocturne, op. 37, No. 2; etudes, op. 10, 
No. 3, and op. 25, No. 1; mazurka, op. 56, No. 2, and valse 
brillante, op. 34, No. 3; also Chopin’s fantasie, op. 49; 
allegro de concert, op. 46; ballade, op. 38; impromptu, 
op. 29, and scherzo, op. 31. Mrs. de Pachmann will per- 
form variations sérieuses, by Mendelssohn; barcarolle in 
G, No. 4, and galop (‘‘Le Bal’’), Rubinstein ; ‘* Waldesrau- 
schen,”’ Liszt, and ‘‘ Rigaudon,”’ Raff. This will be the very 
last opportunity New York audiences will have of listening 
to Mr. and Mrs. de Pachmann, who will certainly not re- 
visit this country before next spring. 

Mr. Carlos Florentine, a popular vocalist, died 
at his residence in this city last Wednesday in his forty-third 
year. Hewas born in this city. While quite young he 
spent several years among the Indians on the Far Western 
frontier. While there in camp, where he had not seen a 





white face for months, he was pleased to see a traveler from 
He 


During the evening he sang some 


an Eastern city arrive on horseback. entertained the 
stranger for the night. 
popular songs, accompanying himself onthe guitar. The 
stranger was so highly pleased with the voice of his wild- 
to 
His advice was taken. 


he best 


wood host that he advised him prepare himself to be- 


come a professional singer. Young 
Florentine visited Europe, studied with t masters 


and soon became successful in concert and opera. His 
voice was a baritone, partaking of the quality and sweetness 
of tenor, and he used both registers with great tact and 
effect. 


nature, always ready to respond to the calls of suffering 


Mr. Florentine was of the most generous and genial 


humanity, and his death is mourned by a large circle of 
friends. 
~Buffalo’s first 


chorus as follows ; 


musicians join in the general 


The undersigned learn with great pleasure of the projected American 
tour of the celebrated Strauss Orchestra of Vienna, and believe that no 
musician having regard for his art will interpose the slightest obstacle to 
its landing. JoserH MIscHKA 
Director Buffalo Liedertafel Vocal Society 

Joun Lunp, 


Director Buffalo Orchestra and,Orpheus 


’ 


JOHANNES GELBKE, 
Director Deutscher Siingerbund 
——StT. PAUL, Minn., May 11.—The special train on 
the Burlington road bearing the Boston Symphony Concert 
Company was wrecked at Prescott, Wis., at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon by running into a hand car containing a load of 
The singers were badly shaken up, but 


section hands. 


none of them were seriously injured. Two of the section 
men were thrown into a pile of railroad iron and instantly 
killed, and several others badly hurt. A train was backed 
to 
brought to St. Paul this evening. 
—The Boston to 


on Monday. The members of the company left here by 


up Prescott immediately, and the concert company 


Ideals went pieces at Albany 
boat for New York last Monday night without their back 


salaries. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


> 


Franz von Suppé, the composer of «“ Fatinitza,” 


recently celebrated his seventieth birthday in Vienna. 
Congratulatory telegrams by the score were received by 
him from theatrical managers in all parts of Europe and 
America. 

——Peter Tschaikowsky has finished a new opera, 
entitled ‘‘The Captain’s Daughter,’’ which has been ac- 
cepted for performance at the St. Petersburg Court Opera 
House. The libretto is taken from Puschkin’s novel of the 


same title. 

——During the days of Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week a grand Beethoven 
chamber music festival is to take place at Bonn on the 
Rhine. 


the entire proceeds are to go to the fund of the ** Beethoven 


All the artists have volunteered their services and 


’ 


House.’’ The following are the programs, made up ex- 


clusiveiy of the works of Beethoven: 


SUNDAY, MAY lII1. 


String quartet Op. 18, No. 5, A major 
Op. 70, No. 1, D major 
-Op. 96, G major 


Op. 135, F 


Piano trio 

Violin sonata 

String quartet major 
MONDAY, 

String quartet 

Cello sonata 

Piano trio kasd ores Rae Op. 

String quartet 


Op. 29, C major 

Op. 69, A major 

70, No. 2, E flat major 

-Op. 181, C sharp minor 

TUESDAY, MAY 
Quintet for piano and wind 


jv Op. 16, E 
Song cycle; ‘* To the Distant Beloved "’ 


lat 


Violin sonata (** Kreutzer '’) 
Piano trio 


Op. 47, A 
Op. 97, B flat 


major 
major 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 14. 
String quartet 

String quartet 

String quartet.... 


Op. 59, No. 1, F major 
.. Op.{74, E flat major 
Op. 130, B flat major 
FHURSDAY, MAY 15. 
Piano sonata. ... 
“ Adelaide ’’. ae 
Variations for piano. 
“ Scotch Songs ”’ 


..Op. 106, B flat major 
Op. 35, E flat 


‘ Op. 20, E flat major 


The artists who are to take part in this festival are: Dr. 


Jos. Joachim, from Berlin ; Prof. H. de Ahna, from Berlin ; 
Prof. H. Barth, from Berlin; Musikdirector J. Buths, from 
Dusseldorf ; Mrs. Anna Falk-Mehlig, from Antwerp ; Prof. 
R. Hausmann, from Berlin; Concertmeister Robert Heck- 
mann, from Cologne ; Prof. H. Heermann, from Frankfort- 
on-the-Main ; Concertmeister G. Hollander, from Cologne ; 
Prof. James Kwast, from Frankfort ; Carl Mayer, from the 
opera house of Cologne ; Concertmeister Petri, from Dres- 
Alfred Piatti, from London; Prof, Dr. Karl Reinecke, 
from Leipsic ; Prof. Alwin Schroeder, from Leipsic; Prof. 
Isidor Seiss, from Cologne ; Miss Hermine Spies, from Weis- 
baden ; Prof. Julius Stockhausen, from Frankfort, and Prof. 
Emil Wirth, from Berlin. 


den ; 


Not a bad array of talent this! 
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Vocal Instruction, 
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Live Musical Topics. 


By WILLIAM J. HENDERSON. 


HE summer is at hand and the musical sea- 

son is at an end. Those who love music have now an 
opportunity to pause, take breath and look around them. 
Perhaps some of the younger devotees will ask themselves 
the old, old question: ‘* What shall I do to improve my 
taste in music?’ It is a question often asked by those who 
aspire to a clear comprehension of all that is good in art. 
It is a mistake to suppose that no serious duty rests upon 
those who are not productive workers in artistic fields. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, and, most 
abused of all, the architect, are confronted with too many 
obstacles in the shape of public misapprehension of their 
purposes and lack of sympathy. Talent thrives on sympa- 
thy. Civilization approaches perfection in proportion to 
the breadth and depth of the popular comprehension of the 
intellectual leaders of the time. Galileo, half strangled in 
his bitter attempt to swallow the truth under the press- 
ure of the Inquisition, is a pathetic figure illustrative of 
the fight of ignorance against the spread of knowledge- 
ThesInquisition met him with much the same spirit as 
Apollyon met Christian, when the fiend ‘straddled quite 
across the breadth of the way and said: ‘Prepare to die, 
Philistinism to-day meets 
culture in much the same spirit. There is among the wil- 
fully ignorant a feeling of hot hostility to art, and artists 
It rests with those who 


for here I will spill thy soul.’ ”’ 


feel the effect of this opposition. 
do love culture to assist in the spread of artistic ideas by 
widening and deepening thefr own comprehension and sym- 
pathy. 


How is this to be done? 


Pretty much in the same way, 


we fancy, as good taste is to be cultivated from the begin- 
ning. In order to understand the scope, tendency and 
value of the work of any artist it is necessary first to be ac- 
quainted with the nature and purpose of his art. Someone 
asks you, ‘‘Is Page of the University of Pennsylvania a 
good high jumper?”’ You answer: ‘*That depends upon 
what high jumping is and what its object is.’’ Your friend 


at once replies: ‘* That is absurd. It’s as plain as the nose 
on your face that high jumping is the art of leaping over 
obstacles, and its purpose is to get a man over the highest 


possible elevation.’’ Measured by those tests you at once 


conclude that Mr. Page isa great jumper. This conversa- 


tion is, of course, purely imaginary. No one would ever 
dream of making such remarks, because the nature and 
purpose of high jumping are obvious. 

But when it comes to art the subject is complex and the 
elements are not so plainly seen. If a man comes to you 
‘Is the book of ‘Die 


comedy ?’’ you may answer at once, ‘‘ That depends upon 


and says: Meistersinger’ good 


” 


what are the nature and purpose of comedy.’”’ But you will 
not find the definition of this nature and purpose so ready 
to hand as in the case of high jumping. You may doa 
great deal of reading and thinking before you find the 
answer to your proposition, and you will undoubtedly be 
surprised at the variety of well supported opinions with 


If, 


then, this is the case with the libretto, what are we to ex- 


which you will meet in the course of your researches. 
pect when we come to the music? For everyone knows 
that music is the most complex, subtle and indefinite of all 
the arts. Its essence is so spiritual, its form so elastic, its 
rules of construction so flexible, its media of expression so 
varied and its fundamental material so incomprehensible to 
the mind -not equipped with a special technical education, 
that the task of learning to understand and appreciate it 
seems at first sight formidable. 

Yet it is not beyond the power of any intelligent person 
who has a small amount of leisure and a genuine desire to 
learn. It is not necessary to be a musician in order to un 
derstand and enjoy music any more than it is necessary to 
be a painter in order to see the beauty and the greatness of 


” 


‘La Maitresse du Titien’’ in the Salon Carré of the Louvre. 


A general acquaintance with the theory of music can 
be acquired in a reasonable time, and its possession will be 
a source of unfailing pleasure and profit to the lover of mu- 
sic. This acquaintance with the formal material of music 
opens to the learner the nature of the art. He becomes 
acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
He tell 


fashioned in threadbare, conventional style, 


melody, har- 


mony and form. learns to when a melody is 
and when it 
has a character of its own, and he knows why this is so. 
Rich and complex harmony becomes interesting and beau- 
tiful to him. 


safely made that a large proportion of regular concert and 


Strange as it may seem, the assertion can be 


opera goers never hear anything but the melody of a com- 
position and that the harmony is a sealed book to them. 
At the opera they hear the beauties of the orchestration 
only when the voices are silent. Let one, however, learn 
something about harmony, even in a superficial manner, 
and this at once ceases to be the case. The various parts 
of the chords now appeal to the ear, because the mind is 
expectant. The mind knows that harmonies are forthcom- 
ing, and, having a general knowledge of their employment, 
This habit of the mind once ac- 
quired can never be lost, and it will yield the music lover a 
rich and lasting reward, 


waits to recognize them. 


To still further widen and deepen the pleasure and profit 
which can be got from acquaintance with the nature and 
material of music one should learn something about instru- 
mentation. He should also be able to identify the tones of 
the flute, clarinet, bass clarinet, oboe, English horn, bas- 
soon, French horn, cornet, trombone, tuba, harp, violin, 
viola, ’cello and double bass, which are employed in the 
ordinary modern orchestra. He should learn in a general 
way how these instruments are employed—that is, he 
should ascertain how the wood and the brass are organized 
and how they sound when used separately or together. 
After a time he will be able to distinguish special combina- 
tions, such as two clarinets and two horns or two flutes and 
a bassoon, and from that his ear will advance to the ability 
to tell when clarinets are combined with flutes and when a 
change is made to oboes and flutes. In a similar manner 
he will improve his acquaintance with the other parts of 
the orchestra. 

Then the student will need an acquaintance with form, 
one of the simplest departments of music, but indispensa- 
ble to one who desires. to understand. How many persons 
who listen to symphonies identify the first and second sub- 
jects of the first movement? How many have a distinct 
recognition of the repeat? 
what the composer is trying to do when he enters the free 
fantasia? And yet form is one of the subjects which 
should be known by every person who aspires to a good, 
general culture, for it is one of the things which are com- 
mon to all the arts. An be 
which there was a complete and equal understanding of 


How many have any idea of 


ideal culture would one in 


every art. This ideal is not likely to be realized by any- 
one, ‘*so vast is art, so narrow human wit.’’ But the cor- 
relation of the arts is a most seductive subject to one of 
thoughtful mind, and some satisfactory progress toward 
the ideal mentioned may be made by a comprehensive view 
of form, which is an inseparable trait of art in general. 
In music, in spite of the great complexity of the entire 
subject, form is more easily mastered than it is in poetry, 
painting, sculpture or architecture. The elements of mu- 
sical form are so simple that a child can be taught to recog, 
nize them, and the larger molds in which music is fashioned, 
chiefly the sonata, are severe in their plainness. The great 
latitude admissible within the general outlines of these 
forms is what enables composers to work with such liberty 
and gives to classical music its infinite variety. The works 
of the masters are living evidence of the truth of Schu- 
mann’s dictum that ‘‘ mastery of form leads talent to ever 
increasing freedom.”’ 

For a rational enjoyment of the opera one must add to 
his knowledge of the material nature of music some ac- 
is so obvious 


The truth is, 


quaintance with the laws of singing. This 
that it seems hardly worth further remark. 
though, that very bad singing wins a great deal of applause 
in this community, and that applause must be the fruit of 
that 


In certain cases it may ewstheti 


ignorance. Too many people imagine singing is 
merely a matter of taste. 
cally be so. It may be a matter of opinion with what ex- 
pression a certain song or passage should be sung. There 
should never be any dispute, however, as to quality of tone, 
breathing, vaice production and the other factors which go 
to make up the technic of singing. Whether a singer keeps 
or breaks the laws of local technic is a question of fact. 
To be sure, there are different vocal methods and they 
have different rules, and there is a ceaseless discussion as 
*to which is right and which is wrong, but that matter may 
be left in the hands of the singing teachers and the laryngolo- 
gists. All methods aim at the attainment of certain results 
in singing, and when those results are not reached the sing- 
ing is technically defective. The appreciative listener at 
the opera is the one who knows when the results are at- 
tained and when they are not. 

So much for the nature of music, by which we have in- 
dicated its technical and formal constitution. The higher 
aspect of the art is, of course, zsthetic, and to its excel- 
lence in this department the technic is tributary. A com. 
position conventional in melodic material, unintelligible in 
form and ineffectively scored is not likely to possess much 
But the 


work depends largely on its purpose and the degree in 


zsthetic value. zsthetic excellence of any art 


which that purpose is achieved. The best way to obtain a 
general acquaintance with the purpose of any art is to 
study its history. The history of music is deeply interest- 
ing, and for those who have time to read the larger and 
more exhaustive works, fascinating. Next to history we 
should rank thoughtful criticism, such as that of Chorley, 
Fétis, Hanslick, 


others. 


Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, Heinrich 


Dorn, Edward Dannreuther and The standard 
musical biographies are very instructive as to the pur- 
poses of certain composers, but the student must beware of 
the special pleaders and the hacks. The former write to 
defend their idols, and the latter at the order of booksellers. 
Upon the whole the independent and trained mind will do 
better to stick to history and draw therefrom its own con- 
clusions. In closing let us recall a few of the admirable 
‘*Rules and Maxims for Young Musicians’? of Robert 
They apply with equal force to music lovers : 


‘‘Learn the fundamental laws of harmony at an early 


Schumann. 


age. 





‘*Do not be afraid of the words theory, thorough bass, 





counterpoint, &c., they will appear friendly enough to you 
when you are familiar with them. 

‘‘No children can be brought up to healthy manhood on 
Spiritual, like bodily, nourishment 


The masters have sufficiently 


sweetmeats and pastry. 
must be simple and strong. 
provided for this ; hold to it. 

‘¢Listen attentively to all folk songs ; these 
house of lovely melodies, and will teach you the character 


are a treasure 


istics of different nations. 

‘* Never omit hearing a good opera. 

‘‘ Honor the old, but bring a warm heart to what is new. 
Do not be prejudiced against unknown names. 

‘«Do not judge a composition on the first hearing of it ; 
that which pleases most-at first is not always the best. Mas 
ters must be studied. 

‘In judging compositions make a distinction between 
them as to whether they belong to art or merely serve as 
the entertainment of Stand for the first! 
But it is not worth while to grow angry about the others.” 


amateurs. up 


—‘* Times.” 








Music in Milwaukee. 
Mitwavxes, Wis., } 

HE Milwaukee Musical Society has just celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary by a triple rendition of Gluck’s opera of “* Or- 

pheus and Eurydice,” at the Academy of Music here, which would have 
reflected credit upon a professional organization. ‘‘Orpheus’’ was im- 
personated by Mrs. Emily Miltner, ‘‘ Eurydice’’ by Miss Wally Heiber, 
and ‘“‘Amor”’ by Miss Bertha Schroeter and (on the last occasion) by Mrs, 
Tilly Linde, who as Miss Margaret Eissfelt had several times successfully 
taken solo parts in the concerts of the 
by the mixed chorus of the society, composed of over one hundred trained 


society. The choruses were sung 
voices, and the orchestra, led by Eugen Luening, the society's present 
musical director, comprised forty picked musicians, headed by the veteran 
Christian Bach. This brought the number of concerts given by the society 
up to 340. 

The Arion Music Club has given two successful concerts this season, and 
director, 


The scenery was fine and the entire affair was a grand success. 
y g 


on the 15th inst. is to give the closing performance he new 


Mr. Pommer, made his bow as such at the first concert in December last, 


when Reinberger’s ‘“* Christophorus’’ was successfully produced. He has 


been thorough and painstaking in his drill, and proves a worthy successor 


to Mr. Tomlins, the severance of whose relations with this club—solely 


owing to the too great labor involved by his double duty here and with 
At this concert 


the Apollo Club, of Chicago—was so generally regretted. 


Mendelssohn's Forty-second Psalm will be rendered, with full chorus (the 
orchestral 


the Bost 


Cecilian Choir assisting as usual) and accompaniment, the bal- 


the evening being devoted to 
Arthur Nikisch 


ance of mn Symphony Orchestra, 


under Director Last year, when Mr. Gericke was the 


leader, the same orchestra assisted at one of the Arion concerts, and great 
pleasure is anticipated. 

The Milwaukee Choral Union has given several excellent concerts this 
season under the lead of their director, Mr 
concert including Beethoven's oratorio, **The M 
Gounod’s ** Noéi,”’ Miss 


Frederic Archer, their last 


unt of Olives,” and 


the soloists being Ginevra Johnston, Whitney 


Mockridge and Hugo Koppel. 
Milwaukee has been especially favored by pianists this season, the list 


including Hans von Biilow, d’Albert (whose concert with Sarasate, the 


violinist, was so successful as to result in a repetition), Fanny Bloomfield, 
the youthful Otto Hegner, and many lesser lights, and this week Vladimir 
de Pachmann is to give a Chopin recital 

Prof. J. C. Fillmore, of the Milwaukee School of 


fifth annual series of artist recitals to a successful cl 


Music, brought his 
se recently, but these 
concerts, in which fine artists with excellent programs have appeared at 


} 


extremely low prices, have not received the financial support they de- 


served, and their much to be desired repetition another year is problem- 
atical. 

We are to have another season of summer opera at Schlitz Park this 
year, Manager Hess having already engaged his company The 
Mrs. Abbie 
Pabst, Attalie Claire and Emma 

Wilhelm Mertens, W. H 


Benedict, Edwin 


leading 


singers will be Miss Francesca Guthrie, Carrington, Misses 


White, 
Michelena, 


Camille Muorr, Emily Minnie 
Muon; A. L, 
Riccardo 


William Castle will be 


Guille, Clarke, 
Ricci and Messrs. Joseph John 


the 


lorpi and 


Read. Stage director, and S. Behrens the 


wrchestral leader. Grand operas only will be given this year, the first 


“William Tell,’ “* The Flying 


To compensate for the omission of light opera by the Hess 


three promised being ‘* Les Huguenots, 


Dutchman.”’ 


Company, Manager Jacob Litt, of the Bijou Opera House, promises a 


season thereof beginning next month, but the names of the artists and 


répertoire are yet to be announced, It will probably be the Thompson 
Opera Company, as recent negotiations with the Spenser Opera Company 


are said to have fallen through H. G. Ll 





——The German comic paper “ Ulk” has the fol- 


lowing poem by Siegmund Haber : 

Opera italiana sempre 

Tutto namliches Geplempre : 

Geht in scena con amore 

Oggi Verdi Trovatore, 

Wird domani ’mal tractata 

Zur Abwechslung Traviata 

Niente weiter kommt zum Ohre 

Niente sonsten ist cantata, 

Als Traviata—Trovatore, 
Trovatore—Traviata, 
Finalmente hol der Satan 
Trovator’ e Traviata’n 
Und lasciat’ uns ungeschoren 
Con Traviat’ und Trovatore’n. 


The private poet of the London ‘“ Musical World” has 
produced the following translation, and is reported as do- 
ing as well as can be expected : 

Opera italiana semper 

Tutto tries our patient temper 

Footlights witness con amore 

Oggi Verdi's Trovatore 

But domani mal,tractata 

For a change is Traviata 

Niente else doth come before ye 

Niente ever is cantata 

Traviata —Trovatore 

lrrovatore—Traviata 

Finalmente it’s a bore 

Traviat’ and Trovator 

Something fresher let's go arter 

Than Trovator’{and Traviata ! 
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A Traveled Organ. 


HURCH organ with a history is the one 


in Hedding Methodist Episcopal Church, East 

nteenth-st It is one of the oldest instruments in the 

ty ar me of the finest specimens of early American 
organ building. It was built for the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York about the year 1839 and placed in the 
ric edifice in Wall-st., between Broadway and Nassau 

Chis church was built in 1719, enlarged in 1748 and re 
mnstructed in 1810. In 1844 the congregation divided and 
those members living in Jersey City, of whom there were a 
irge number, had the edifice taken down stone by stone 


icross the Hudson. It was rebuilt in Washing- 


ton-st., Jersey City, where it stood until a year ago, known 


the First Presbyterian Church of Jersey City. The organ 
owed the ancient stones in their travels and was used 
tly in service till the church was taken down to 
room for buildings for business purposes. 
| A. C. Morehouse pastor of the Hedding Church, ac 
illy heard of the destruction of the old church, and 
t the organ at auction It was brought to this city, 
ve i thorough overhauling by the successors of the man 
» 1 t it half a century ago and put up in the Hedding 
Church 
No stranger at service would suppose that the instrument 
id 50 years of busy life. In shape it is unlike any- 
thing of modern construction, but the pipes are of ordinary 
though very large and of a thick German composi- 
tal much more valuable than the material of any 


of the present day. 


eet, and musicians say the instrument has 
wed with age, like some « arefully kept violin. 
organ possesses a remarkable feature in having on the 
' i 16 foot open diapason. The maker worked ac- 
i to specifications furnished by Dr. Edward Hodges, 
i t of Trinity Church 

of classical design, and, singular to say, cor 
ict W the exterior architecture of the edi 
e it has found a resting place. The congregation 

iH ling Church are proud of this old instrument. 


Jerome Hopkins’ Forthcoming Book. 

EROME HOPKINS tell some 
J { in his forthcoming ‘* Musical 
found a number of histories 


of New York nabobs ; 


will funny 


l Recollec- 


MOOK, 
+ 1} 
them wi Ti 


the Doremus, 


( 1) lam Pech (Mus. Doc. Oxon.), Beet 

( il, St. John’s Chapel’s Handel Festival, the 

’ Wa Opera rhe Gipsy’s Frolic’’ (undiscov 

\ rhurber up to date, by the way), and a quan 

ny stori ibout the early days of the Lotos Club, 
erome was one of the founders. 

‘ f ubiquito semi-professional amateurs, 

ers and idiotic teachers will probably be as 

ther rhe New York big daily news 

me in for a large space, and of them he 

st e splitting yarns, such as that of 

C. B. Seymour, of the ‘*Times,’’ who soberly as 

one day that he knew Schumann’s works so well 

ewrite | rchestral scores from memory!” 

Mr. Freddy Schw ilso of the ‘* Times ”’ (that 

lucky !), who, on being asked by young 

H t a concert whether Wagner’s ** Faust’’ overture 





=STRAUSS ORCHESTRA FROM 


was in D minor, first turned to the music (which he had by 
him) and then replied : ‘*No, it is in one flat ; 7¢ zs in the key 
of F.”’ Fact! ‘* fact,’’ and it 


is a fact that the facts there related will be among the most 


But the whole book will be 
amusing of musical facts or we are vastly mistaken. 

We are allowed to crib another anecdote about the re- 
doubtable ‘Col.’? H. C. King, late organist, late editor of 
Pond & Co.’s advertising sheet the ‘‘Orpheus,”’ late music 
committee of Beecher’s Church, ex-impresario of Beecher’s 
organ concerts, at present lawyer and ex-local school com: 
mitteeman in Brooklyn, &c. 

Some years ago an English scamp visited Jerome Hopkins 
brother of Dr. Stainer, of London, and 
was himself an organist and to 
He wished to know if Mr. Hopkins could 
at it and Mr. Hopkins at 


King, as the great high 


and said he was a 
desired try Plymouth 
Church organ. 
put him on the track to get a fling 
once gave him his card to ‘*Col.”’ 
cockalorum at;Beecher’s. It turned out that the fellow was 
a knave, for some few weeks afterward the gallant Colonel 
informed Mr. Hopkins that ‘‘ Mr. Stainer’’ had borrowed $5 
of him and had forgotten to refund it, and Mr. Hopkins was 
gently reminded of the eminent propriety of his assuming 
the trifling obligation. But Jerome couldn’t “ see it in them 
lamps,’’ as Artemus Ward hath it, and in consequence the 
Colonel became his enemy for life. Years afterward when 
Jerome wanted to get the Brooklyn Board of Education to 
sanction his monster children’s concerts for the Bartholdi 
pedestal fund and Colonel King being on the board he took 
his noble revenge on Mr. Hopkins by opposing the measure 
(a measure which Hoboken had received with gratitude), and 
in order to spite Mr. Hopkins he deprived 143,000 children of 
the benefits of free musical training, such as that for which 
private schools in New York had paid Mr. Hopkins $10 an 
hour. 

We predict a great popularity for Jerome Hopkins’ most 
original and extraordinary book when it appears, and we 
don’t believe that it will put any reader to sleep. 

[The above was sent to us by Mr. Jerome Hopkins 


from England,—Eps, MUSICAL COURIER. ] 





SALT LAKE City, Utah Ter., May 12.—The “ Said 
Pasha’’ Opera Company, which has been playing all over 
the country during the last season, has collapsed, and most 
of the members of the troupe are left here without money 
friends. 
from New York and Philadelphia, are entirely destitute, 
and the salaries of the principal members of the troupe 


or The chorus girls, who were mostly recruited 


have not been paid for a month. 

—Says the London “« Musical World:” « Dr, von 
Bulow’s career offers ample evidence that he shares many 
of the weaknesses of great men. Admirers of his high gifts 
cannot but regret, however, that he should have taken such 
peculiar trouble to prove it to the Americans, whom he is 








now visiting. The latest recorded example of his eccen- 
tricity is certainly far from dignified. On April 2 he wrote | 
to the ‘American Musician’ saying that last year he had 


made a great mistake in subscribing to the rival MusicaL 
Courtkr, and adding that, while discontinuing his subscrip- 
tion to the latter, he proposed from that date to take in the 
Of 
a capital 


course the ‘Musician’ made out of the 


advertisement, and the ‘superficial ob- 


former paper. 
letter 
server’ might suppose that Dr. von Bulow’s testimony to 
the relative value of the two journals was disinterested, 


and therefore conclusive. But examination shows that by 





VIENNA.—(See Page 451,) 


the date on which the letter was written the Courrer had 
published an article in which the Doctor’s performance of 
the Liszt concerto was rather severely attacked ; 
takes different 


upon 


learning which the case on a somewhat 


| aspect, and it is only possible to feel sorrow that so great 


an artist should ever give way to such small passions.”’ 





A number of musical festivals will take place 
this month, for which Mr. Henry Wolfsohn has furnished 
the following artists : 

For the Indianapolis Festival, May 12-17—Miss Clemen- 
tina de Vere, Mrs. Terese Herbert-Foerster, Jules Perotti, 
Charles Knorr, Emil Fischer, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert 
and the complete orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

For the St. Paul Festival, May 26-31—Miss Clementina 
de Vere, Miss Emma Juch, Mrs. Moran Wyman, Jules Pe- 
rotti, Emil Fischer, Victor Herbert and an orchestra from 
Chicago. 

For the Rutland Festival, June 5-7—Miss Clementina de 
Vere, Miss Emma Juch, Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, W. H. 
Lawton, Emil Fischer and Franz Wilczek. 

Miss de Vere will also be the leading prima donna at the 
Cincinnati Festival, where also Mr. Emil Fischer has been 
engaged. At the Indianapolis and St. Paul festivals Mr. 
Victor Herbert will be the conductor. 

—A new work by Niels W. Gade is announced as 
just published—a quartet for strings in D major, op. 63. 
Considering that Gade has long ago produced an octet (op. 
17), a sextet (op. 44), and a quintet (op. 8), all for strings, it 
seems strange that this should be the first quartet of the 
more than septuagenarian composer. 


At the sixth concert of the «‘ Musikverein” of 


Christiania a new symphony in D minor was _ produced, the 





work of a young Norwegian composer, Christian Sinding, 
who has already made himself known in Germany as well 
as in his native country by the production of a piano con- 
certo and a piano quintet, the latter of which caused much 
sensation last year at one of the Gewandhaus Concerts. 
——Dr. Hubert Parry has chosen Milton’s « L’Al- 
legro”’’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso’”’ as the subject for his Norwich 
A certain Mr. G. F. Handel has 


also set to music this subject. 


Festival cantata this year. 

——The Italian journal “Il Trovatore ” gives promi- 
nence to the following paragraph, which our readers may 
accept or reject according ¢o their own judgment: ‘*Con- 
trary to the statement of Etienne Destranges in ‘Le Monde 
Artiste,’ respecting an interview which he had with the 
great composer, in which the author of ‘ Rigoletto’ 
ported to have told him that ‘ Otello’ was his last work, we 
are able to assure our readers, having learned it from an 


excellent source, that ‘Otello’ is not to be the last opera of 


, 


is re 


the ‘Swan of Busseto.’ His last opera, on which Verdi is 


‘Giulietta e Romeo,’ the libretto by 


” 


now engaged, will be 

This, says the ‘* Trovatore, 
Yes! but positive statements sometimes be- 
The 


Arrigo Boito.’’ is ‘* positive ”’ 


information. 
come only comparatively true. 


same paper contra- 


| dicts the elaborate descriptions which have appeared in the 


| 


European papers of the seizure of Faccio, the conductor. 
These painful details have, for reasons of good taste, not 
been given by us, and it need now only briefly be said that 
they described Faccio’s journey back to Milan, his failure 
to recognize his sister, and his alleged hopeless condition. 


The ‘ Trovatore ’’ now intimates that this story is a mere 
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figment of the brain of the inventive Italian reporter. 
Faccio is admitted to be very ill and confined to his house, 
his medical attendants forbidding him to see even some of 
his close friends. His ultimate recovery is, however, I am 
happy to hear, not by any means despaired of. 
——Dvorak on Thursday reproduced at the Philhar- 
monic Concert his new symphony in G, which has already 
been performed at Prague. Dvorak has another symphony 
in his portfolio, written in his more youthful days, but he 


has artistic scruples in now giving it to the world. 
symphony in G, although not so stated in the official anal- 
ysis, appears to be a genuine specimen of program music. 
Dvorak is alleged to have written it as a pastoral, its slow 
movément possibly depicting some village lyric, its scherzo 
being a rural affair and its finale, with the curious trumpet 
call and drum solo with which it opens, indicating some 
country festivity. Under the circumstances, and as we are 
not supposed to know the village customs of Bohemia, and 


The 


neither the composer nor his analyst lets us into the secret, 


it would be ridiculous to waste space in describing that 


which is, as abstract music, not only a remarkably fine 


work, but is by far the best orchestral composition Dvorak 


himself has yet given us. Another opportunity will occur 


next month of hearing the symphony, which will be per- 


formed under the direction of Dr. Richter, and when also, 


it is hoped, a proper and full analysis will be contributed 


from the able pen of Mr. C. A. Barry.—London ‘ Figaro.” 








MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Improved method of stringing, invented 
d patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 
The Cabinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H. in 1861, Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world 

\ ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

4 The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts “The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.’ 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
Highest awards at all the great world’s 
exhibitions since and including that of 
Paris, 1867. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one artees. as often as pianos on the wrest 
stem. 


Mason 1AMLIN ORGAN 

charwenka says of a “ Liszt’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

New. drawing room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands, New piano cata- 
logues. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch, Gounod, 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free from the ¢uédiness which 
is common. 


wean & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

B Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. Campbell, of the Royal 
Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application, 
ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


N 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BosTor, 


CELICAGO. 





Poonnnea 
OTT 








ESTABLISHED 128. 
INCORPORATED 188s. 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant ir tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


(Peter Durry, 
Factory : East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and Alex- 
ander Aves., 


President.) 








‘ " _ S$ 
This valldtieg is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. $ 


NEVw Yorn kz. 





THE Tees 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the train.og of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by an ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘* Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance, 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO, 


12 East 17th Street, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
> musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
nd other valuable information, will be sent rrEE on 


application. 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


| Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 





2" Catalogues of new and second hand books in 
stock furnished free to any address on application, 


Cc. N. CASPAR, 


BOOK EMPORIUM. 


DEALER IN AND IMPORTER OF 
American, British, German and French 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
437 East Water St., _Miraukes; 


Books, 


No. Wis. 
Direct Connections: with : all Foreign Countries. 
Any book in any language obtained. 

“OUT OF PRINT” BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for books tried to obtain elsewhere in vain. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Books, New and Second-hand, bought, 
sold and exchanged. 

_50,C00 volumes in stock. Standard, Technical, Scien 
tific, Antiquarian and School Book Specialties. 

__ Importation orders promptly executed and books 

‘out of print’’ procured. 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano AND Harmony. 





Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 





THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


co ' v wy 
<==) » Terry 2 


a“ 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


COMCORD, IY. Ez. 


Mt AUALFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF ~— 


‘Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDING 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


ESTABLISHED 
— 1836. 








The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terme and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Mosic Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LEerPsio 
GERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
liberal con 


and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; litions, 


SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


awards 





received the highest 
public for more than 


Pianos have 
Have been before the 


These celebrated 
wherever exhibited. 
and on their superior excellence alone 
They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
and durability, It wil’ 


half a century, achieved 


their high reputation, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 3 

: [0LD STRING 


instruments, A cordial invitation is extended to all. PIANOS 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, i889 





MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE 
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Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, @5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 


#20.00 
40.00 
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30.00 
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Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OrTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


HARRY O. BROWN, Associate Epiror. 
Offices: No East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 


. 25 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOpersrrasse, Lerrsic. 


FRIT 





BURGER, of the Paris action 


R. JOSEPH HERR 
firm of Herrburger-Schwander, who arrived in 





York on the 5th inst., has left in company with 
Mir. W fonk for Boston, Albany, Canada and the 
Weost { ‘ sent three or four weeks. Mr. Herr- 
e! <pect to remain in America for some 
- 
DISPATCH publ hed in the Toronto “World” 
tes that the negotiations between an English | 
| 
| the Bell organ and piano concern at | 
Canada (referred to some months ago in Tut 
| ( URIEI have been completed, and that the 
ly name $750,000, had been agreed upon, | 
ore, that the new company expect to | 
00.000 more in the concern, 
- 
Hk following schedule has been published of the 
pian nd pianos that are to be heard at the 
eetine of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
’ » be held at Detroit, Mich., during the first 
f | next Some changes may yet be made, 
Piano 
steinway 
| 1 Steinway, 
. 
( te Knab« 
Knabe 
Hallet & Davis 
W Henry F. Miller 
4 Henry F. Miller 
MeD Chickering 
HI Mason & Hamlin warerooms at 158 Fifth 
‘ | rank among the handsomest display 
1 the city vhich also means that they will | 
iong the handsomest roomsinthe world. All 
mid sevens a we go to press, and the new 
the ll soon display is at present stor« d 


i y 4 a | 
rate iehouse, But within ten days or a | 
| throw open to the public an exhibit | 
such as they have never before 


A MONG the incorporators of the Mathushek & Son 
1 we ‘ha : as 


find Charles Jacob as treasurer and 
we believe that’s his name) secre- 


the important places in the com- 


pany. This signifies that Jacob Brothers will “ run’ 
the Mathushek & Son Company, and for no other rea- 
than to trade on the name of the Mathushek 
Company, of New Haven. It is nothing less than an 
attempt to do with the Mathushek name what Jacob 
Brothers intended to do with the Lindeman name—a 
game that was foiled by THE MUSICAL COURIER. Now 
let us watch these Mathushek & Son pianos and see if 


son 


they are not Jacob Brothers pianos simply stenciled. 
Editors of the stencil and Kimball music trade press 
please call on Jacob Brothers, but don’t all go at 


once, 


W 


in our advertising columns, which tells its own story. 





E call attention to the first announcement of the 
Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., published 


These people who are interested in the Shaw Com- 
pany intend to make a piano that will find immediate 
favor with the trade and will find takers in all sections 
of the country. Certain it is that the company have 
among their members two men of experience in the 
line, and in Mr, Shaw, one of these two, they have an 
experienced technical man whose knowledge of piano 
making will be quickly demonstrated, while Mr. Harry 
J. Raymore, the secretary, will soon show what influ- 
ence he possesses in guiding the company in the par- 
ticular character of the instruments they are to make 
for the trade, which Mr. Raymore is to interest in the 
Shaw piano. All the machinery is now in place in the 
factory and work on the cases is in progress, and 
the 
small hardware will be made by the company. 


everything except actions, keys,. strings and 

We shall keep in view the progress of events with 
the Shaw Piano Company, and inform the trade as 
soon as the first specimens of Shaw piano will be 


ready for the market. 


N 
| given by 


bergs, of 


advised the Chickerings to secure from hima stronger 


9 


our issue of April 2 we published a testimonial 
Vladimir de Pachmann to the Ascher- 
London, England, and we at that time 
testimonial than the one he had given to Ascher- 


berg. They were surely entitled to it—they have 


never had since Joseffy any pianist engaged to play on 








testimonial is that it is not strong enough, and its 
effect is lessened by the previous testimonials given 
' by Pachmann to other firms. However, this last 


their piano who did such excellent justice to their 


grand. Our only criticism of this latest Pachmann 


letter to Chickering & Sons is a good one, and it is 


refreshing to see them again in the field with the 
indorsement of a living pianist of world wide reputa- 
tion. We would suggest to them that it would be to 
their further advantage to print the translation of it 
the date attached, so that it should appear in 
contradistinction to the antiquated testimonials they 


other famous artists and musi- 


with 


have received from 
cians, who subsequently gave their indorsement to 


other pianos. 


IS now the highest recorded price 
$10,000 for a violin. The Alard Stradi- 
varius, known as the “ Messiah,” has passed from 
France to England for that sum, to go into the collec- 
tion of a Scotchman, It is dated 1716. It is describ- 
ed in the catalogue of the South Kensington Exhibi- 
tion of 1872 as the only one in a condition of perfect 
preservation, and was known to be in such a state at 
the time of sale. It was bought in 1760 by an Italian 
amateur, Count Cozio di Salabue, after whose death it 
was purchased, in 1824, by a famous collector, Luigi 
Tarisio hid it away, refusing to let anyone 
see it, till his death in 1854. A year later it was pur- 
chased by Vuillaume, the Parisian violin maker. Its 
condition of preservation led to the belief that it had 
scarcely been played upon during the whole 150 years 
of its existence. Vuillaume left it on his death to his 
son-in-law Alard, the violinist, whose estate has just 
The instrument was offered for sale in this 


Tarisio. 


sold it. 





made a conditional offer for it through THE MusicaL 
CouRIER, which was not entertained, as the estate at 
the time asked more money for the violin than was 
subsequently paid for it. We indicated to the heirs 
that the price named was too high, particularly for 
any collector in this country, although we believe that 
the gentleman here who would have liked to add the 
instrument to his collection might have raised his bid 
had he known that $10,000 would be accepted. 


HE Estey upright piano offered by the Boston 
“Record” to the most popular public school 
teacher was won by Miss Fiske, of East Lexington, who 
polled 108,824 votes. The leading competitors and 
their votes were : 


Miss Fiske, East Lexington ; 108,824 
Miss Corbett, Frothingham, Charlestown 81,026 
a ce neue panama anaaen 67,486 
Miss Howard, Simonds, Boston..... — 5 cece ge 63,282 
Miss Bredeen, Dearborn, Boston peck ee... RA 

Altogether there were about 600,000 votes er The 


“Record” is a 1 cent paper and probably sold to the 
newstands and news boys for three-quartersof a cent, 
which would signify that on this poll for“the Estey 
piano the “ Record” received about $4,500, 


HE Chicago “Indicator” publishes the testimonial 
T of Adelina Patti, given by that singer to the W. 
W. Kimball Company. That will help 
along the cause. Patti testimonials for pianos such 
as the Hale, the Kimball, the Cable and the Swick will 
do just what THE MUSICAL COURIER desires to see ac- 


That's good. 


complished. If we have space we'll attend to this 


matter next week. 








About the Peeks. 


ROM a three and a half column article on 


‘‘ Novelties in Pianos’? which appeared in the New 


York * Daily Gazette,’”’ written by Mr. J. Hall Riehardson, 
we reproduce the following quotations, which will be of in- 
terest to the trade in general and the many agents of the 
‘Opera’? piano in particular : , 

My eye was first attracted by the unique arrangement of offices, the 
first of which was the sanctum sanctorum of the gentleman of whom I 
have just spoken, Mr. George W. Peek. ‘*Can I take a look over the 
place, Mr. Peek?’ I asked. ‘Oh, yes,” said he, “ with pleasure, al- 
though it is against our rules,’’ and he very graciously ¢gcerted me in my 
peregrinations over this hive of industry, and to his ness the “ Ga- 
zette’s’’ readers are indebted for a passing glimpse into an admirable in- 
dustry and through a factory whose compact arrangements it seems to 
Mr. Peek is tall and handsome, just approaching 
the prime of manhood. His hazel eyes speak out the language of an 
honest soul, and his winning manner inspires confidenc@ ere you are 
aware of it. He is never flurried, but always calm and patient, and in 
conversation he is simply delightful. No matter what subject, it is all one 
to him, and, providing he has the leisure, you will find the hours roll away 
all too rapidly listening to his instructive and entertaining ideas. 

His office bore evidence of his character—-perfect arrangement—every 
device which could facilitate business. The other offices and warerooms 
were all in full view, and these comprise no fewer than nine departments— 
the cashier’s, buyers’, credit, installment, receiving, shipping, advertising, 
typewriting and (uniformed) messenger service. 

At the southern end of the ground floor the senior member of the firm 
has a private office, fitted up handsomely, but somewhat in the style of a 
gentleman’s study. Among other good books I noticed the one which had 
the most conspicuous place here was the Bible. When I beheld that I re- 
membered years ago, when I saw the Queen of England present a bible to 
a black king from Africa, with the words, ‘* This is the secret of England’s 
greatness,” and I wondered whether it was the secret of David T. Peek's 


me impossible to excel. 


SUCCESS. 

Adjoining this is a richly carpeted platform. Many times in the year 
this platform is adorned by famous musicians and singers, it being the 
practice of the firm to give a series of concerts during each winter season. 
For the accommodation of the audience at these concerts the entire ware- 
rooms are cleared at considerable trouble and expense, but this firm is 
generous in the extreme and delights to entertain the public. At other 
times the platform is supplied with tables and comfortable chairs, books, 
magazines and writing materials for the convenience of waiting patrons. 

* * * 


* . 


This firm is represented by no less than 225 agents over this vast country 
from Portland to San Francisco. Many of these agents hold stock, and 
are constantly writing in the highest terms of praise of the Opera pianos. 
But, apart from this, their excellence is proved by the fact that orders roll 
in faster than they can be executed, and considering that they turn out on 
an average about 2,000 pianos per annum, it speaks volumes to the excel- 
lence of their manufactures. 

At Red Bank, N. J., they have a large branch establishment, which is 
carried on under the style of Peek & Curtis. Mr. Henry Peek, another son 
of the founder of the business, is a managing partner of that firm. This 
branch supplies the South New Jersey trade with the Peek piano, furnish- 
ing allthe pleasure resorts. Still another son, Charles Peek, manages an- 
other branch at Manasquan, N. J. 





and well-known collector in New York 


country, 


a 


At Philadelphia another branch is managed by Mr. W. R. Seltzer. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” afm — ; Received First Medal of Merit and 
es Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 














Pianos is recognized and acknowl- a 
edged by the highest musical authori- — rg hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as , Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CoO., Ransitacturiré 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
ss NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98S FIFTH AVENUE. 


‘STERLING Sg tee etgg 

















bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








ment of all leading artists. 




















LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
A greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


yO 6 eS pe ge ee 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND (UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 80 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


RYARAAUEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. TH E VOGALION ORGAN 
Tem STHRLING CO. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


’ FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 
PA J L G. M FE b L | N & S 0 i S, as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
baad TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 
———————— MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘ FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT IM ASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


Of th Highest Grade, 
Containing no a “otis LADIES | ATTENTION! ‘ 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano The best face and nursery powders made, and Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


Muffler, Harmonic Scale, guaranteed to be freefrom lead, zinc, bismuth, and 


Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and Se, | all other injurious minerals, are contained in the ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. X09 


improve oytrnpen ror. |PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, | ge seqe 
wa the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: as thousands of ladies who continually use them will NON- IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 


161 163, 165 161 West ‘oth Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York, | ssa; tHOsP# # G0: Sole aanatactarers; || FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


regi J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 

















PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner (6th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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HAT will be the end of all this extended and 
W vild installment business in pianos and organs 
ill over the United States? That’s a question that 
has been ritating the minds of many of the most 
prominent men in the music trade, and necessarily 
witating the small dealers who are compelled to meet 
the great competition of the wealthy and capitalistic 
ss of jobbers and their agents, who can afford to 
nstruments on terms that were never dreamt of 
vhen the installment plan was in its infancy. If this 
thing keeps up at its present sliding rate people will 
« able to reduce their monthly payments to less than 
$10 month on pianos and $5 on organs, if the aver 
1 sa dealers has not already reached these 
iT ire M iV of th iealel who are carried by the 
re selling such a limited number of instru- 
ments for cash, that the receipts from cash sources 
hardly amount to the sum necessary to meet the im 
diate ou i for the conduct of the business. And 
t n uiment rate are so low and constantly aver- 
win aller payments that I would not be surprised 
to find purchasers going about soon offering to buy 
on 50 cents or $1 monthly payment. 
Che rent business has been entirely killed in some 
the installment system, and the rent busi- 
n one time the most remunerative in the 
* 4 x x 
he defense of the W. W. Kimball Company in its 
methods of securing testimonials from Italian and 
German opera singers continues in the other music 
rade papers, who are securing considerable patronage 
from the Kimball concern for prostituting their 
columns for such a shameless purpose. There is 
money in the Kimball defense for those trade editors, 
but the harm inflicted by them upon the legitimate 
piano trade is simply incalculable. It has frequently 
hee iced that as soon as THE MUSICAL COURIER 
es a humbug ora fraud in the music trade the 
f the music trade press visit the parties Cx 
posed by this paper, and, for a money consideration, 
defend them. All that is necessary to reduce the in- 
ymes of those music trade papers is for this paper to 
nain silent on the subject of fraud and humbug in 
trade; their resources will be reduced and 
their end precipitated very rapidly. They live on the 
fense of hypocrisy and humbug exposed in these 
columns, Of course you have all watched it and know 
ww the trick of those editors is accomplished. 
One of these champion fraud music trade papers on 
saturday published an interview with Del Puente, the 


baritone, which was arranged to defend the Kimball 


Con in its te monial racket. Del Puente is 


ipany 
made to say the following : 


ndid instruments in Chicago 


And you know they begin to make spl 
Fine organ—piano 
‘1 and all artist have piano made by Kimball in our room 
‘We were all delight with them 
! think Kimball he is making a wonderful piano ; that is my opinion as 
was surprise at his piano,” 
You see there in the corner is a Kimball organ and there to-morrow 
will be a Kimball piano,” etc., et« 


* & & # 


This, of course, is what is known in newspaper cir- 


} . ‘ 
cies as a ‘ 


interview especially gotten up by 


an evidence that THE MUSICAL 


fake 


prearrangement as 


COURIER is wrong when it says that the Kimball piano 


1 


isa k instrument, although everybody in the 


of that the 


Ww grad 


piano and organ trade the Union snows 


and Hale pianos, with this difference, that the Hale 
scale is much better than the Kimball scale, and the 
Hale piano is a much better and more reliable piano 
than the Kimball. 

The interview with Del Puente continues, however, 


thus: 


I have Weber in 
In a few years he 


‘IT like other piano, too—Steinway—Weber—great ! 
my school, but I tell you Kimball make fine piano, too. 
have just so great reputation as anyone,” 


x** & * 


paper who will publish such a statement, lend him- 
self to Kimball as a tool to get up such an interview 
and endeavor to make it appear and to give Kimball 
and his agents an opportunity to make it appear, that 
the Kimball piano is considered by a singer like Del 
Puente, and tacitly by the editor himself, as an instru- 


way and with Weber pianos ! 

It seems ridiculous for any piano firm to patronize 
such a sheet. What good can a music trade paper do 
to such firms as Steinway, Weber, Sohmer, Gabler, 
Behning or Steck, when, for Kimball's money, it will 


publish 


Weber? 
* & & & 
In such a music trade paper, virtually controlled by 
Kimball to defend his disgusting testiinonial scheme, 
like Behr Brothers & Co., or the A. B. 
Chase Company, or Kranich & Bach, or Briggs, or 
Ivers & Pond, or Decker Brothers, or William Knabe 


such houses 


& Co. can find no praise for their instruments that 
can possibly outweigh the magnificent tribute paid to 
the Kimball piano. 

The Emerson Company, J. & C. Fischer, the Everett 
Piano Company, P. G. Mehlin & Sons, Kroeger & Sons, 
the Lindeman Company, Hazelton Brothers, Decker & 
Son, the Piano Company, Conover 
Brothers, Hardman, Peck & Co., Krakauer Brothers, 
Vose & Sons, the 
& Sons many 
wasting every dollar they spend in music trade papers 


Schomacker 
Kurtzman, Esteys, Haines and 
Chickering and others are simply 
that proclaim in their columns that the Kimball piano 
will «in a few years have just so great a reputation as 
anyone, ‘“ Fust so great a reputation as anyone” of 
all these splendid pianos made by reputable and high 
toned piano manufacturers who for years past have 
heen striving to improve and perfect their instru- 
ments, and by legitimate means gain reputations as 
piano manufacturers producing reliable and artistic 
musical instruments. 
* & %& 

Gentlemen of the piano trade, is it not a farce to 
keep such music trade papers in existence, and to 
stimulate “journalism” that for a consideration will 
make it appear as if a low grade, ordinary piano such 
as the Kimball, gotten up for the wholesale trade, 
made to supply these poor, dependent Kimball slaves 
West, the dealers who haven't a dollar to their 


out 
names—made to supply them and charged to them 
at exorbitant prices—that such a piano should be 
“rated” in a music trade paper as a high grade piano ? 
the same 


Suppose your piano is rated similarly in 


paper? It can only harm your reputation to have 
your pianos rated high in such music trade paper, for 
Kimball and his agents will pull out a copy of one of 
their favorite music trade papers and point to the 
“ What! you say that such and such 
Why look at this article from 
Musical Journal,’ Kimball 
That is what the 


Kimball agent will say, and I could not blame him for 


Kimball article. 
a piano is high grade. 
the 


pianos 


‘American Humbug 


are 'way ahead of those.” 
it either. You give him the chance to do it. 

* &# & & 
This paper will adhere to its old line policy which 
it to the whole legitimate piano and 
organ trade of this country, and it will state in con- 


has endeared 
formity with its principles : 

That outside of THE MusICAL COURIER editors not 
editor of a music or music trade paper in the 
the of pianos, 
organs or other musical instruments. 

That not one of these men can tell whether an in- 
strument is in tune or not—the simplest test. 

That consequently any statements printed in the 
music trade papers referred to, which praise a piano 
or organ, can have no value. All the piano and organ 


one 


country understands construction 





Kimball piano is merely a competitor of the Cable 





and gives a dig at the Steinway and the Weber pianos, | 


Fancy that status of the editor of a music trade | 


ment that is fairly on the way to compete with Stein- | 


an article extolling the Kimball piano and | 
placing it in juxtaposition to the Steinway and the | 


| edge of the subject discussed by them, All the im- 
| portant dealers also know this to be a fact. 

That, consequently, when these fraud music trade 
| papers, in consideration of Kimball's money, publish 
| statements that give the Kimball pianos a position co- 
equal with that enjoyed by the most prominent and 





| renowned pianos manufactured in the United States; 
these statements are absolutely worthless, although 
| they are intended to be used to injure all the other 
| piano manufacturers. 

* *# & * 

In order to neutralize the effect produced by the cor- 
| rupt music trade press of this land ; to defeat the pur- 
| pose of the trade papers owned and controlled by the W. 
W. Kimball Company, THE MUSICAL COURIER here- 
with proclaims that : 


THE KIMBALL PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


ARE LOW GRADE PIANOS, 


AND COMPETE WITH PIANOS SOLD At 


WHOLESALE FOR ABOUT $120. 


e 


* *& & 

You've got to take the bull by the horns Pease 
like this. I cannot afford to see the whole‘legitimate 
piano trade of the United States sacrifiged to the 
schemes of the W. W. Kimball Co., assisted by the 
other music trade editors. 

I occupy a position of trust in the music_ trade, 
and when an emergency like the present one arises, ff 
is understood and relied upon that I am to utilize m¥ 
opportunities and devote my attention and space in 
this paper to explain the situation, particularly for t 
benefit of the great retail and jobbing piano and ~ s 
trade of the land. 

The Kimball Company are producing a low grade 
piano. With the aid of the testimonials they have 
collected and continue to secure they intend to Create 
the impression that their piano is a high grade piano, 
and they see in this scheme a chance to make a tre- 
mendous fortune in addition to their present large 
capital. They bring to their assistance the whole 
music trade press of the United States, which can be 
bought by them for a comparatively small price. The 
only music trade paper that remains inyulnerable is 
THE MuSICAL COURIER, which in its vafious state- 
ments about the Kimball Company has @lWays rez 
mained within the truth, 
statements were favorable or not to the @eripany. 


limits of whether these 


* * *& 

I expect this episode will finally show the piano and 
organ manufacturers of this country wherg their true 
interests lie and to what extent they can afford to ad- 
vertise in and patronize papers which are conducted 
against their interests. If the piano and @rgan manu- 
facturers desire to see the Kimball schem@ a success, 
if they wish to render assistance to the Kimball Com- 
pany in its efforts to foist upon the people of this 
country a low grade piano at high grade prices, if they 
desire to meet in competition this low grade piano 
which can always be sold for less than any other piano 
made here, they had better patronize the music trade 
press that is now operating with the Kimball subven- 
tion. Every cent you spend with those papers helps 
along the Kimball scheme. 

* ee 
W. B. Tremaine returned from the West on Friday 
constantly increasing demand for 
Zolian Lyon & Healy sold about 200 
Zolians in 1889, but will sell 400 this year. The sale 
of these instruments must be made a specialty by 
dealers who desire to handle them successfully, and the 


and reports a 


organs, 


salesmen who show them and play them must be able 
to exhibit the peculiar and particular features the instru- 
ments are endowed with. They must not be played 
like automatic instruments, for they can produce 
dynamic effects, nuances and changes of tenapir that 
make of them instruments of a high order and of 
wonderful attractiveness to musically intelligent as 
well as to mere music loving people. 


* & & 





manufacturers know that these editors have no knowl- 


The Philadelphia dealer who gets control of the 
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Sohmer agency for that city will have a soft thing of 
it, for the Sohmer piano is just the instrument to 
handle in the City of Brotherly Love. Its national 
reputation is not its only influence in Philadelphia, for 
the Sohmer piano has had valuable local advertising, 
and the Sohmers in actual use among hundreds of 
families and musicians in that city have given the in- 
strument a splendid prestige there. This reminds me 
of something I read in a Chicago paper which should 
be reproduced : 

The writer was listening to a conversation yesterday in the piano ware- 


rooms of a State-st. dealer. The manager was trying to sell an instrument 


He is a bright man and she is an artistic performer on 
After he had used every endeavor 


to a young lady. 
the piano and has a fine ear for music. 
to sell her his piano he found that she was rather inclined to the Sohmer 
(which she subsequently purchased). Instead of saying anything against 
the Sohmer he proceeded to show why his piano was just as good as the 
Sohmer, 

Surely this should be very gratifying to Messrs. Steger & Co., 236 State- 
st.,and when the writer related the circumstance to Mr. Steger, of this 
firm, he said: ‘“* The Sohmer gives such universal satisfaction that it 
would be an injury to any house to saya word inits disfavor. In fact 
it would react against them, for you know the Sohmer has taken the lead 
for years, and they are always purchased by the highest musical authori- 
ties.” 

* # * * 


I learn that the Schubert Piano Company, of which 
Mr. Peter Duffy is president, have never done such an 
excellent spring trade as that of the present year, and 
that the well deserved popularity of the Schubert 
piano is constantly extending and is productive of ex- 
calle retical results for its makers, The develop- 
men Mr. Duffy’s plant is one of the surprises in 


the,history of the piano trade of the latter day. 





Weser Brothers Catalogue. 

E are pleased to notice the latest catalogue 
issued by Messrs. Weser Brothers, 524, 526 and 528 

West Forty-third-st. 
mencéd the manufacturing of pianos in 1879 on a 


This concern, as is well known, com 
small 
scale, since which time they have been compelled by the 
stress of orders constantly, to enlarge their manufacturing 
facilities until they stand at the present time among the 
largest makers of their grade of pianos in the United 
States. 

And with every increase of their output they have seen 
fit to enhance the value of their product by the use of better 
and better materials and the introduction of patented im 
prevements. The patented pedal action invented by one of 
the Weser brothers, Mr. C. L. Weser, has been before noticed 
in our columns, and from a personal examination of the 
Mev C.-K. 


rank among the most novel 


same we are enabled again to commend it. 
Weser’s inventions in this line 
and prattical we have seen, 
of his which 


and we hope to soon record 
another mechanical idea will exceed in its 
practical utility anything that his fertile brain has hitherto 
conceived. 

The catalogue contains 8 most excellent cuts of their 
various styles of uprights, and the front and back covers re 
flect most creditably upon the 


Printing House, of New York and Philadelphia. 


the printers, Ketterlinus 

This firm 
has turned Sut so many excellent catalogues in the piano 
and organ trade that a natural tendency exists on the part 
of manufacturers to secure their estimates before giving or 
ders for catalogues or any work in this line, of which they 
have made a specialty for many years. They certainly have 
done credit to their establishment in the publication of the 
Weser catalogue, and from what we learn, other firms in 
the 


Ketterlinus press. 


trade_ have arranged for new catalogues from the 


HE wholesale trade of Decker Brothers has been 
T extraordinarily large during the past 30 days and 
the aggregate is greater than for the same period of 
1889. 
and will remain in Europe until about July 1. 


Mr. Dieckman arrived in Liverpool on Sunday 





—The Leicester Piano Company say that unless the people of Westboro, 
Mass., subscribe for some of the stock of the company the business will be 
removed from the town. The company claim that no interest has been 
shown by the people generally or the board of trade in the enterprise. On 
the other hand, some of the townspeople say that the company has never 
asked for stocktakers, nor given any invitation for the public to visit the 
factory. The piano company has not yet completed any instruments. 

—The factory of the Pennsylvania Manufacturing Company, who are 
to make pianos at McKeesport, Pa., will be built on ground owned by the 
company. They have 30 acres immediately opposite thetown. Mr. B. P. 
Wallace, who is interested in the company, is a piano and organ dealer 
at McKeesport. Mr. E. G. Hays, president, and H. P. Ecker, secretary, 
are the E. G. Hays & Co. concern of Pittsburgh, and Mr. C. C. Ellsbree 
the treasurer is also the treasurer of the Lester Piano Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

— Light, we now learn, not only has sound, but can be heard. A beam 
of sunlight is made to pass through a prism so as to produce the solar 
spectrum.” This is turned upon a disk containing colored silk or wool, and 
as the colored lights of the spectrum fall upon it sounds are given by 
different parts of the spectrum, and there is silence in other parts. For 
instance, if the green light flashes upon red worsted, loud sounds will be 
given. Only feeble sounds are heard when the red and blue parts of the 
rainbow fall upon the worsteds, and other colors evoke no sound at all. 
Green silks give sound best in red light. Every kind of material gives 
more or less sound in different colors and no sound in others. 





$500,000 CAPITAL. 


A Great Company Or- 
ganized. 


MEHLIN & SONS AND THE CEN- 
TURY PIANO COMPANY. 


Factories in New York and Minne- 
apolis. 


MILLIONAIRES BECOME STOCKHOLDERS 
IN A NEW PIANO COMBINATION. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER is pleased to give its 
T readers the particulars of one of the most im- 
portant deals and combinations that has been effected 
in the piano trade, by means of which a consolidation 
of interests has been effected that will greatly influ- 
ence the piano industry in the East and West. 

A company has just been organized in Minneapolis 
and incorporated under the laws of Minnesota for the 
purpose of manufacturing the “ Mehlin” pianos, hith- 
erto made in this city by Messrs. P. G. Mehlin & Sons. 
The name of this company is the Century Piano Man- 
ufacturing Company, and the paid in capital is $500,- 
000, part of which are the plant of the business of P. 
G. Mehlin & Sons and that of the Century Piano and 
Organ Company, of Minneapolis, which, together with 
the stock subscribed and paid in by the stockholders 
in Minneapolis, make up the total of $500,000, 

The enormous financial resources of the new com- 
pany will be appreciated when we state that among 
are ex-Gov- 


the 


the members of the board of directors 
ernor Pillsbury, of Minnesota, 
Pillsbury Mills, one of the millionaires of the North- 


west; Mr. Thomas Lowry, another Minneapolfs mill- 


owner ofl great 


ionaire ; Charles R. Chute, capitalist, Minneapolis ; 
C. L. Travis, one of the leading stockholders of the 
The 


and 


electric light plant in Minneapolis, and others. 
organization has stirred up the industrial 
financial circles of Minnesota to an unusual degree, 
and the newspapers of Minneapolis have been devot- 
ing columns to the new enterprise and its future 
plans. The following is a list of the officers and di- 
rectors of the new company : 

CENTURY PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
PAID IN CAPITAL, $500,000. 
President........ : Vitgitieirre. » ts, 
Vice-President.. HI. Paul Mehlin. 
Secretary. A. M. Shuey. 
.» -G. A. Stickle. 
. Paul G. Mehlin. 


Treasurer... 
General Manager 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, INCLUDING THE ABOVE NAMED. 


POGUE TOOT oe. 6306.05 ca eigsss cats es Minnesota. 
Thomas Lowry. ..-Minneapolis. 
Os ee ete ee Minneapolis. 
C. L. Travis. ...+»Minneapolis. 


The “Mehlin” 
company will be made in New York and in Minne- 


piano to be manufactured by the 


apolis, and for this purpose the present factory of P. 
G. Mehlin & Sons will be continued and a large factory 
erected in Minneapolis, the plans of which have been 
completed and just accepted and the lots purchased. 

The « Mehlin” piano will be made in Minneapolis 
in exact duplicate of the present “ Mehlin” piano, so 
that the Eastern trade will have its pianos furnished 
from the New York factory and the Western trade 
beyond Indiana and Lake Michigan receive its supply 
Mr. Paul G. Mehlin 
will, in all probability, supervise the Western factory, 
and H. Paul Mehlin will conduct the New York factory. 
Mr. Mehlin’s younger son, now studying piano build- 
ing in the factory of J. A. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, Germany, 


from the Minneapolis factory. 


will probably return from Europe in the fall, to assist 
in the conduct of the mechanical department of the 
New York factory. 

The negotiations relative to this new and extensive 
enterprise have been conducted with extraordinary 


The determination to 
| 





precaution, and every move in the deal was so strictly 
guarded that the news must necessarily come as a 
wonderful surprise to the great body of piano manu- 
facturers and this Nothing was 
known of it here on Monday, notwithstanding that for 


been 


dealers in country. 


several weeks conferences have taking place at 
the Hoffman House here and in Minneapolis, all lead- 
ing up to the final arrangements just consummated. 
New York 

secure for Minneapolis a piano manufacturing institu- 
tion had decided from the beginning that they would 


The capitalists who came here to to 


not, under the most favorable circumstances, consider 
They « 


at Minneapolis a plant 


any but a high grade piano. ame here with 


the determination to locate 
that would produce pianos which would be a source 
ot pride to the people and the « ity ot Minneapolis and 
the whole Northwest ; a piano that would take a lead- 
ing position in the « stimation of the best musical peo- 
ple in the sections where it is made, and although they 
made the most flattering and seductive propositions 
Mehlin & Sons to 
plant to Minneapolis, tl 


demonstrated that the 


to Messrs. P. G. remove their 
New York 
bound to yield when it 
plant of P. G. Mehlin & Sons here in New 


( onsequent 


whole icy were 


was 
] j 
i 


York ha 


already attained such prominence and 


commercial value that its abandonment was out of 


question. 

The double factory plan was therefore adopted, and 

orders have been given for immense supplies in all 

the departments for the purpose of accumulating as 

many finished parts as possible during the summer to 

be shipped to the Minneapolis factory after its com- 
f 


pletion in order not to delay the output of pianos in 
Minneapolis for the fall trade. 
This new Century Piano Company is the first piano 


manufacturing institution the 


Northwest will have, 
and its organization on such a great scale and under 
remarkably healthy auspices and surroundings 
and the 
whole piano manufacturing industry of the country. 


high 


such 


will have a direct influence bearing upon 


make a grade piano and 
Mehlin 


and 


the combination with such an expert as Paul 


t prestige 


will assure to the new company a great | 
give confidence and strength to the enterprise. 
It will also affect the jobbing and retail trade of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and the outcome in that respect 
will be watched with deep interest by everyone in the 
trade. Local pride is a strong element in the pul 
chase of pianos, and the young and enterprising cities 


the West, North 


with most l 


in all sections of Southwest and 


west are imbued enthusiastic local pride 


which frequently becomes a menace t Is manu 


factured or sold in what are considered locali 


ties, and frequently affects the sale of Eastern made 


pianos when placed in competition with Western in 
struments. When it 
that the “ Mehlin” piano is a high grade instrument, 


proud tO 


will 


become generally known 
own, the 


Northwest 


and a piano which anyone may be 
local pride of many communities of the 
will become enlisted in favor of the instrument, and 


its sales will increase to an extent probably not 
dreamt of. 

Such, therefore, are some of the prospects of the 
new corporation, which is destined to become a pow- 
erful factor in the piano trade of the East and West. 
The scheme could never have been perfected had Mr. 
Mehlin’s reputation not gone ahead of him and had 
he not been identified with the manufacture of a first- 
class piano, scientitically constructed and built in ac- 


cordance with his elevated idea of piano making. 





Notice. 
TAKE pleasure in informing my friends and 
generally that 1 am now in the employ of 


the publi 
Taylor’s Music House, 416 Main-st., having terminated my 
with C. N. 
soliciting your trade for anything needed in the music line, 
| 


possibie re 


i 


take pleasure in 


contract Stimpson & Co. I | 


and, with an already large stock and every 
source and facility at my command that New York and 
Boston publishers and importers can offer, I feel sure of my 
ability to please. 

Yours respectfully, B. F. SAVILLE. 


To our customers and the music purchasing public 


We 
are pleased to announce that Mr. Saville will at once take 
charge of our sheet music department. 


the 


promptness in ordering and in filling orders, 


As regards experience in business, accuracy and 


we feel sure 
that we can offer such inducements as wil be to the utmost 
advantage of teachers, students and all in need of music or 


musical goods. 


Yours truly, TAYLOR’s Music Houser. 
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THE LINN FRAUD 


—s> 


And the Stencil in Pennsylvania. 


OME time ago THE MUSICAL COURIER published 
S several articles exposing the fact that pianos 
Carl 
mut chiefly in Western 


ealled Linn, Linne, Linnz or Linne, offered for 


ile and sold in Eastern Ohio, | 


vania (and also in West Virginia, as since dis- 


covered), were stencil fraud pianos. 

\ very enterprising newspaper in Apollo, Pa., called 
the Apollo « Herald,” took up the articles and assisted 
us in disseminating the truth about these stencil frauds 
ind swindles, and considercd itself in duty bound to 
do so for the reason that a man calling himself Carl 
Linn was operating with Linn pianos in and around 


(pollo, immediately within the zone of that paper's 
Since that 


formed that Carl Linn or Linne, or whatever he may 


influence and circulation. time we are in- 


ee fit 


to call himself, has threatened, and, we believe, 


has commenced suits for libel against the Apollo 
‘Herald.’ 

The first of the proceedings was indicated in the 
ollowing letter written to the editor of the “ Herald,”’ 
vhich will prove interesting reading to others who 
ive been dragged into the Swick stencil scheme, as 
howing conclusively that the boxes originated at the 
Swick factory, or the Swick & Kelso factory, or the 
Herlich & Co, factory, orthe Linn or Linné or Lynne 
or Lyndhurst factory were and are all of the same 
ftamp 

Here the first bluff to the Apollo « Herald,” dated 
\pril 17, 1890, after that paper had exposed in an 
litorial the swindling operations of the Linns in 
Western Pennsylvania, We have a copy of it now in 
our office, and we would call attention to the two 


different ways in which Linn spells his own name in 
this letter 

New York, April 17, 1890 
Ipollo ** Herald” 
that 


) j 





I now notify you if you do not retract your 


ibelis article which you published about me and the Linn 


Piano Co, and do so at once, I shall institute Suite against 
uu at onee, and shall not leave a stone unturned 
lam sir Yours Respectfully 
CARL LINN 
Member of Linne Piano Co 
O. K.S. R. Kelso 
Manager for above Company 
Ort r. Lincoln avenue and East 132d street 
Since this time Linn or Linne or James, one of his 
ses, has been bluffing about in Apollo and there- 
its threatening dire revenge upon the editor of 
hie Herald” and all others who were bold enough 
| honest enough and straightforward enough to 
yme out and expose this arrant swindler. As an ex 
mple of his tactics and their effect upon a man who 
knows whereof he speaks, here is a clipping from the 
\pollo Herald” of May 3, 1890: 
. i © : 
Where the * Herald” Stands, 
Aro..o, Pa., April 25, 1890 
P ratd 
I) Sir Linn called to see us yesterday in regard to instituting 
} suits against you for libel, damages, &c., on account of your re 
publications referring to himself and the Linne Piano Company. 
He states that he notified you from New York that if the statements 
t withdrawn in full and the false position in which he has been 
your publication corrected, he would be compelled to institute 
iwainst you We urged that perhaps you had not received 
er, and suggested that we be allowed to make this suggestion to 
believing that you have, perhaps, been misinformed in the premises 
Mr. Linn demands that you retract and publicly withdraw all statements 
t tory to the said company and Mr. Linn as their general agent ; that 
you wi rrect the statements and impressions that you have created as 
oa mplete apology and vindication can correct them, and upon 
. nditions he will allow the matter to rest. 
A reasonable time will be granted you in which to determine upon your 
in the matter Very truly yours, 
¢ Freerty & Gururin, Attorneys for Carl Linn 
Orrict Arotto Werxty HERALD, / 
214 Fir r., Avoiio, Pa., April 30, 1890. § 
fe, Att 1 / Cari l D 
G diligent search and investigation have not produced proofs 
ficient t fy the retraction of the statements made concerning Car] 
the Apollo * Herald."’ There will be no retraction whatever. If 
Mir. Linn has any statements of facts to make they will be published ; if 
e can show any proof in contradiction to the statements in the “ Herald ” 
reasonably convincing, the “* Herald"’ will be glad to make all the 
rrections that the most generous justice could dictate. 
a Respectfully, M. H. Cocuran. 
Come up, come up, Linn, with your proofs! Put up or shutup! Put 
| r vet it 
rhe « Herald” has since followed up its position in 


the same manner, and stands to-day already victorious 
in the fight. The matter which has come to this office 
since we reopened the Linn stencil fraud is so great 
in bulk that we have not room to reproduce it here. 
Anyone who wants to see it has 
We are tempted, though, to quote from a let- 


but to call at our 
office. 
ter in our files, from Allegheny, Pa., which runs thus : 

“The Carl Linn you are chasing does not operate in 
this city to any great extent. 

«He has a son here, a barber, whom he visits occa- 
sionally, and who had a stencil piano in one of the 
furniture for about He 
attempted to sell it to one of our customers, when we 


stores sale one year ago. 
discovered it and jumped on it so hard that he very 
shortly removed both himself and the piano, and we 
have not heard from him since.” 

And so it goes all over Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio. 

Only last week a gentleman came into our office 
with a Ictter from the Linn concern, this time called 
the 


office 


Francis Lynne Company—Lyndhurst Pianos 
289 West New York. We called at 
a private house—asked the woman who 


Fourth-st., 
the place 
responded to the call where the pianos could be seen, 
and she said she had one upstairs, that the pianos 
were made for the Francis Lynne Company, and so 
forth. 
and did not know what reply to make to our inquiries. 


The poor creature was evidently embarrassed 


We therefore wish to say for the benefit of the 
legitimate trade that all the following named pianos 
are rank stencil frauds and swindles, low grade trash 
and not worth anything for musical purposes. Each 
of the names is identified with a thieving, swindling 
scheme and should be prosecuted by law. These are 
the names : 

Linn. 

Linne. 

Linne. 

Carl Linn. 

Lyndhurst. 

Francis Lynne. 

Francis Lynne Company. 


All these are rank stencil frauds and swindles. 








Technical School for Piano Makers. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

ie supply the markets of the world is the great 
of the manufacturing nations of 

The 


mills, steam engines, telegraphs, railroads and steamships. 


aim Europe and 


great forces in this struggle are factories, 


America. 


American piano makers will be interested in any movement 
which shall secure to them the means of supplying foreign 
nations with their instruments. 

To this end there are two essentials, viz,, the price and 
quality of American pianos. 

The question of price is now to the advantage of foreign 
makers, owing to the high priced laborof the United States. 
All this may be changed by the advance of wages now de 
manded by the foreign workman, and by the introduction 
of machinery into our factories which will work for us as 
cheaply here as abroad. 
to which we need 
In case our pianos are su 


The question of quality is the one 
vive the closest consideration. 
perior in quality to the European instrument, we can secure 
higher prices for them in foreign markets. 

Thus the great obstacle to the development of a foreign 
trade in pianos will be overcome. 

All 


workmen of high ability are indispensable. 


will admit that to accomplish this desired object 
Without them 
we are powerless. 

Mr. Steinway’s address of welcome at the late piano din- 
ner at the Hotel Brunswick developed the sad fact that at 
the present time the American boy was practically excluded 
from our factories, and whether of American or foreign pa- 
rentage could not readily learn any trade, this condition of 
affairs not being peculiar to piano factories. 

It is needless to investigate the cause of this exclusion. 
Whether by the indisposition of the manufacturer or the op- 
position of the trade union, the fact remains that to-day no 
” 


boys are learning the ‘‘ art and mystery ”’ of piano making 


to any extent. This unfortunate state of affairs makes the 
supply of needed workmen dependent upon the emigrant 
from abroad, and readily explains the statement made by Mr. 
Steinway that ‘*95 per cent. of our piano workingmen were 
of foreign birth and 5 per cent. Americans.’’? He continued : 
‘That ought not to be. I assure yout our American boys 
are second to no boys in the wide world [applause] in their 
grasp of mind, in their inventive genius, I might say, and 
our great trade ought to make it our duty and make it our 
business especially to prevail upon the Legislature of the 


[Ap- 


State of New York to pass a good apprentice law.” 








In England, France and Germany great interest is now 
manifested in technical schools, and every facility is being 
given to the boys of those countries to learn useful trades. 
Much of the success of their foreign trade is owing to the 
high class of mechanics they thus secure. 

Fortunately, the attention of the public in our own country 
has lately been turned to this subject. The Board of Educa- 
tion of New York city has appropriated this year the sum of 
$25,000 for manual training in our public schools. Opportu- 
nities for the instruction of our boys in useful trades have 
been made by liberal individuals in our own city and also 
in Philadelphia. 

It has been my pleasure lately to have an interesting in- 
terview with Mr. Richard T. Auchmuty, by whose liberality 
the New York trade schools, First-ave., Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth streets, New York city, have been established 
and supported. Instruction by competent, practical teachers 
is now being given at these schools in bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, plumbing, carpentering, house and sign painting, fresco 
painting, stone cutting, tailoring and blacksmith work. 
Charges are made for instruction, including use of tools 
and materials. In some of these classes the instruction is 
under the supervision of committees from master mechanics’ 
societies of the different trades, who furnish certificates of 
ability to graduates from the schools. 

Now let the piano trade make a practical response to Mr. 
Steinway’s wise suggestion at our trade dinner by adding 
instruction in the various branches of piano making to the 
list of trades now taught in the New York trade schoal§, “1 
take great pleasure in saying that I am authorized_by Mr. 

rs 
echni- 


Auchmuty to state that,in case the piano man 

are disposed to undertake the establishment of a ‘ 
”? in connection with his schools 
that 


ample quarters for such an institution free of rent. 


cal School for Piano Makers 


already established on First-ave., he will* furnish 

The income received from tuition, from instru¢tion and 
proceeds of the sale of finished pianos, in consideration of 
having the needed quarters furnished free of rent, should 
Tet, then, 


our honorable trade thus seek to develop the meChanical 


make the school self supporting or nearly so. 


genius of our boys, and thus help to place our nation on 
the highest level of manufacturing ability in the great com- 
mercial struggle of the nineteenth century. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

[The proposition mentioned in the above communi- 
cation merits the most serious attention of the piano 
manufacturers of New York who are looking forward 
to the future development of the industry here, sur- 
rounded, as it should be, with an environnient con- 
sisting of the best skilled native labor, edueated ac- 
cording to the methods that prevail in the best known 
of the great piano manufacturing establishments we 
have here. The proposition of Mr. Auchmuty will, 
no doubt, be put into proper written formg6me time 
early in the fall, and thereupon it should be pre- 
sented to the leading firms, who should\appoint a 
committee to arrange such details as may be neces- 
sary to have this branch added to those already in 
operation in the New York trade schools on First-ave. 

The tenth season will commence some time in Oc- 
tober, and by that time the plan should be perfected 
so as to enable boys who desire to learn the art and 
science of piano making to enter the class to be or- 
ganized for that purpose. It will be necessary to en- 
gage a superintendent and assistants in the various 
departments. There is no control exercised over the 
young men after they leave the workshops of the 
trade school, and they will have no difficulty in securing 
positions, not only in this city, but in any of the piano 
manufacturing centres. Whoever inaugurates this 
most important step will place the whole piano trade 
under everlasting obligations. EDITORS MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER. | 


Alterations are already in an advanced state at the building No. 20 
East Seventeenth-st., which when completed will be occupied by Mr. Jack 
Haynes, the successful Eastern manager of J. M. Starr & Co, and New- 
man Brothers. 

-R. M. Rocky, the music dealer at Topeka, Kan , had to pay a fine of 
$10 recently for having run his horses over the Kansas-ave. bridge in that 
town. Rocky was getting away with an organ captured from a derelict 
installment customer. 

Mr. J. E. Haner, the pianist, a pupil of the late L. M. Gottschalk, who 
has been for a number of years identified with the Hazelton piano in New 
York State, is to be in charge of the Albany store of Piercy & Co., which is 
to be opened this week, 

—E. C. Ricksecker, the Bethlehem, Pa., piano and organ dealer, is hav- 
ing his warerooms enlarged and renovated, and when finished will have a 
handsome place of business. Mr. Ricksecker is selling more instruments 
than ever, and that is saying a good deal. 
~One of the most successful fairs ever held in New York has been the 
one just closed at the Twenty-second Regiment (old) Armory, which has 
been conducted by Mr. R. M. Walters, to whom the daily press freely 
gives the credit of the successful result of the undertaking. 

A corporation to be known as the Ross & White Violin Company— 
capital stock $250,000, $2,500 paid in—has been organized at Waterville, 
Me., for the purpose of manufacturing and selling violins and other 
stringed instruments. The officers are: President, Nathaniel Meader, of 
Waterville, Me.; treasurer, F. Montague Lowden, of Boston. Certificate 





plause. ] 





approved May 9, 1890. 
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HANS VON BULOW. 


His Visit to the Ware- 
rooms of 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


(Translated from the New York ‘ Figaro.’’) 

N no field of industry are there so many inventions 
I and improvements to be noticed of late years as 
in that of piano manufacture, and we have thought it 
incumbent upon us to follow with the greatest atten- 
tion every new device that appears. So many ques- 
tions have been lately addressed to us over a new 
patent taken out by Behr Brothers & Co. that we felt 
it imperative, in the interest of our music loving 
readers, to examine it closely, and to be able to do so 
in a satisfactory manner it was necessary to call to 
our councils a professional authority of whose compe- 
tence™not even the 
doubt. 
musical authorities now in the city and were crowned 


most scrupulous connoisseur 


could have any We took a survey of all the 
with unexpected success, for no less a person than 
Hans von Bulow undertook the task of submitting 
the instruments in Behr Brothers & Co.’s warerooms, 
15 East Fourteenth-st., to an examination which lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, The opinion expressed 
was as follows: 
* * * 

“IT regard the new invention in the action as a great 
improvement which deserves to be highly appreciated 
by the public in general, and especially by the ladies. 
The usefulness of the new patent is clearly evident, 
and the firm of Behr Brothers & Co. is entitled to suc- 
cess. The ‘Patent Piano Muffler,’ also invented by 
the firm, I regard in every respect as practically val- 
uable and successful, and the instruments in general 
merit my recognition.” 

* * * 

We can justly feel proud that such an authority as 
Hans von Bulow declared himself ready to undertake 
this task as, in a certain degree, the representative of 
this paper, and the firm may be still prouder over the 
thoroughly flattering and sterling judgment which a 
man like Bulow has expressed regarding the above 
mentioned new invention. To go into all the tech- 
nical details of it would naturally lead us too far, but 
it is certain that the invention fully deserves the at- 
The 


principle of the new invention, which was patented 


tention it has roused in all pianistic circles. 


last year, tends simply to this, that the stroke of the 
hammers, which are set in motion by the depression 
of the keys, is rendered easier by the fact that each 
hammer by a prolongation of the lever beyond the 
fulcrum is kept of itself in equilibrium. Thus the 
mechanism of the stroke is rendered easier, and _ per- 
mits the player not only to bring out the tones in the 
most complete fullness and sonority without extra- 
ordinary exertion of strength, but likewise to render 
the lightest, whispering pianissimo,.and to express 
the whole scale of strength from fortissimo to pianis- 
simo with the most delicate and subtle shades and 
.gradations. 

The first touch on the keyboard displays the agree- 
able relief in the stroke, and it is at once felt that the 
keys respond as readily to the slightest pressure as to 
the purely mechanical employment of force, while the 
virtuoso is soon convinced that on such an instrument 
he can attain, with actual lightness of play, tone effects 
which otherwise he could only produce by wearisome 
experiments and exhausting practice. For instance, 
he can give that pleasing tone coloring which is com- 
monly called by the technical term “ velvety” with- 
out extra trouble, while with the ordinary mechanism 
the production of this tone coloring is extraordinarily 
difficult, . But it is not only to the virtuoso that the 
new invention offers these artistic advantages, it also 
renders eaSier piano playing in general, and specially 
for young beginners and ladies who, in the case of 
pianos with a difficult mechanism, suffer from finger 
practice and exercises for the hand and touch, and 





very often thereby lose the wish to play. Forallsuch 
the easier touch is extraordinarily attractive and 
encouraging, and therefore the new invention is of 
great importance from a pedagogic viewpoint. 

That this new epoch making invention has consider- 
ably increased the business of Behr Brothers & Co. is a 
matter of course. The invention has attracted atten- 
tion, and consequently a greater demand for the Behr 
instruments is natural. Some time ago we pointed 
out in this paper that at the Sunday concerts given 
during the course of the winter at the Broadway 
Theatre a concert grand of this firm was played by 
Conrad Ansorge, and that the splendid instrument 
attracted great attention in all circles. 

The heads of the firm have for years labored, by the 
employment of the best materials, careful workman- 
ship and the introduction of new inventions, to im- 
prove steadily their instruments and gradually bring 
them to the highest pitch of perfection. They have 


was difficult, indeed, to 


succeeded in so doing; it 
establish themselves securely in a city like this, in 
which the piano trade is so excessively developed. 
But Behr Brothers & Co. have not only done so, but 
have occupied sucha position in the piano market that 
the name of the firm is always uttered when the most 
important representatives of our piano industry are 
mentioned, and the excellence of their instruments is 
not only recognized by the most prominent artists, 
but also by a whole series of exhibitions, which have 
repeatedly rewarded them with gold medals and other 
first prizes of excellence. 
* * * 

Every article of merit, every product endowed 
with the virtue claimed for it, will sooner or later re- 
ceive its due share or award and the recognition of 
those who are able to judge its quality. It was only 
a question of time for competent musical authorities 
to indorse what has so frequently been uttered in 
these Behr 


Brothers & Co., and fora pianist of Bulow’s calibre 


columns about the pianos of Messrs. 
to say orally what has appeared in these pages in 
print, 

To Behr Brothers & Co. this voluntary tribute must 
be a source of enormous satisfaction, for it finally 
settles authoritatively in the estimation of the mu- 
sical public the point of eminence that the firm have 
been striving for and which they have attained. 

The reputation of the Behr piano has of late been 
rapidly penetrating into the best musical circles of 
the metropolis and the country, and Hans von Bulow 
must have been cognizant of it, and, influenced by the 
name and standing of the instrument, interested in 
the character of the improvements and inventions 
embodied in the Behr pianos, he naturally felt the 
curiosity of one interested in the piano problem to 
test the nature and character of these new features in 
piano construction. 

An investigation of the same immediately charmed 
and fascinated him and appealed to his artistic sense, 
and he could not resist the novel effects he was able 
to allure from the Behr grand after beginning to play 
upon the instrument. What he said in reference to 
these instruments—to the effect that the Behr pianos 
was the natural result of these 
investigations that all that 
been claimed for them was substantially true. 

Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co. must be congratulated 


merit his recognition 


and is evidence has 


upon this signal victory, the more so as it comes from 
such a world renowned professional source in a man- 
ner entirely different from the usual method. Its sig- 
the future of the Behr 


be overestimated, and the prestige 


nificance and its effect upon 
pianos cannot 
gained by these pianos and their makers will be felt 
throughout the whole piano world and all pianistic 
circles. 


and musical 


enlarged vista which will, no doubt, be fully appre- 


It opens anew epoch and an 


ciated by the house, which stands to-day in the fore- 
most rank of the progressive piano manufacturers of 


America. 





—The branch house at Louisville of Emil Wulschner, of Indianapolis, 
the establishment of which was announced by us last week, will handle 
the Vose & Sons, New England, Bradbury, C. A. Smith & Co. and Har- 
rington pianos, Mr. R. L. Elliott,the manager, was with D. S. Johnston 
when the latter had a house at Cincinnati, and subsequently with the John 
Church Company. The new warerooms at Louisville were opened on 
May 6 with a concert that was largely attended. 

—H. L. Schreiner, the Savannah piano and organ dealer, made a mag- 
nificent display at the late industrial procession in that city. He had three 
wagons elaborately decorated and artistically arranged to show pianos, 
organs, &c., and designed so as to combine the useful with the artistic. 
The photographs before show Mr. Schreiner and his assistants and three 
wagons just as they appeared in the procession, 





The Greatest Masher in Town and, 


The Slickest Man that Ever Struck the City. 


formerly of 


ity and thinks 


WELL-KNOWN young man 

N. Y. City, and Brooklyn, now in this « 
he will soon go to Columbus, Ohio, has good musical talent 
and is considered a friend of every one except his creditors 
who are many, both here and in the East, and was em 
ployed by prominent manufacturers in N. Y., for some time 
engaged as Secy., of firm and afterwards appointed re 
ceiver, when he broke the firm up and then went into busi 
ness in Brooklyn under his wife’s name and broke up, using 
all her money and paid nothing, and it is not supposed they 
ever will be paid, he had an attorney employed to give ad 
vice when he would scheme himself into some large deal 
and have him to help him and before he left the East, he 


He 


then went into the real estate business and the last thing 


was slick enough to beat the lawyer out of a big sum. 
done by him in that, before he left, was to sell a piece of 
property for a poor widow woman for $400 and his commis 
sion on same was $90, he got a certified check for $400 in 
went to the lady and demanded his 


did 


endorse the 


the and 
commission 
he told her to 


would bring her $310 in the morning, but that night he 


“ye i ao 
evening, 


which she not have in the house and 


check over to him and he 
left for the west, going to Chicago direct and stopping at 
an agency of the firm who he was Secy. for, and drew on 
the 


which re- 


this firm for $65 at sight in two drafts and agents 


cashed them for him and sent them on to N. Y., 
turned marked no authority to draw out of our employ, and 
rather than hurt the 
financially, they sent for them and cashed them, about a 
wi came 
here and stopped to see thtis well known gentleman who 


wears a silk hat, kid gloves and is a real N. Y., dandy dude, 


agents who were not very strong 


year afterwards the head of this firm in N. out 


but he had been discharged from the well established firm 
only a few days before, but had not left the city, and this 
gentleman who stopped to see him, met him in the Areade 
Hotel talking with a prominent Music man in Columbus on 
High St., who was thinking of employing him and had 
already started to give him a trial, but what this gent in 
for the 


for themselves in the mean time about eleven o’clock 


question and the manufacturer did, is public to 


judge 
that night a man of this city swore out an attachment on 
his goods for a trunk he bought to go on his wedding trip, 
which was, March ’90 in Dayton to an estimable young lady 
of that place who was well thought of, and in place of 
vod sum of costs, 


the act of 


paying the price of the trunk he paid a g« 


when the warrant was served, his wife was in 


giving her gold watch when he just came in and said, give 
nothing, and the officer was getting ready to take him, and 


do 


sleep at 


the watch, and he 
than behind the 
} 


bars and gave the watch as stated above, he owes various 


his beautiful wife said dearest give 


thought he would rather home 


parties here, he owed a livery bill which run for six months 


and they had to force him to pay it, he owed a merchant 


tailor for clothes to the amount of $40 which he gave his 


note for, let it go by and then renewed it, and renewed it 


then got into a wrangle with the 


5 


again, and left it go by, 
honest merchant, and he attaches his wages which he re- 
ceived $30 per week and got his order on the house that he 
was working for, and got even with the slick citizen from 


NYY. 
debt for his wedding suit, 


He married very suddenly, this last time he went in 
his girls engagement ring, his 
wedding ring also, his cards which amounted to $10 wer 
sent to every one of any prominence on East High St., and 
other plac es, his board bill for self and better half, for 
quite a litle while is unsettled, and it is supposed some of 
these bills never will be settled. 

While in N. Y., left 


diamonds on selection, and went and pawned them and it is 


before he he secured some very fine 


said he owes people in N. Y., too numerous to mention, 


box so 


when he struck Springfield he rented a post oftice 
his mail would not be delivered to the house he worked for 
as every body in N. Y., was dunning him. He passed him 
self off as a single man with the Springfield girls until they 
got on to him, and until June 30, ’89, when his former wife 
in Brooklyn, where she was then, was granted a divorce, 
which she without trouble, his own father would 


got any 


not own him, and helped his wife to get a divorce. 

While this man was in N. Y., he was going along Broad 
way one night, he picked up two fine dressed women, and 
while spending the evening they releaved him of three hun- 
dred dollars and he had to borrow money of parties to get 
home on. 

One day he decided to go to Boston and taking with 
him a notorious actress as wife, and stayed several days 
and came back with the wrong grip both looking alike, 
his wife discovering the same to contain the night shirt 
belonging to the actress, raised what you might think, and 
he pamed it off to her as a joke played on him by the boys 


on the R. R., train. 


He met a fine young lady on Cooney island from Phila 
delphia and paid undivided attention tq her as a single 
mdn and made numerous visits to Phila., afterwards for 
some time and made expensive presents, became engaged 


and one day a lady friend of his betrothed wife in Phila., 
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saw his picture and said she was at his wedding in N. Y., 
th knocked this engagement then of course, and created 
ite a rumpus with wife number one in N. Y. 


Phis 


met a lady who had some property and married again, now 


man after being free in Springfield about six months 


t is feared another divorce will be applied for. 


He fears to go back to N. Y., as warrants are out for him 


ind he is afraid he will have to go to Sing Sing in fact 
he fears to go to Columbus where he is going to work, for 
it is too near the Pen for his comfort. 


‘So ends the cause of this N. Y. dude until we learn more 
of him which may be sooner or later. 

Advi 

Phe above is fgom the Springtield, Ohio, « Budget.” 


ing the public to look out. 


Do you know who the young man is? 


Mysteries of an Organ. 


Mechanism, Electricity and Compressed Air Together. 





Curious DEVICES 


A Sraucrure Bui_tr with NoTABLE CARE 
FOR VOICING AND TUNING—WHERE | THE 
BIGGEST ORGANS ARE, 


MELANCHOLY man wandered into Grace 


A 


{ hure h one lay and sat for al time in a bac k pew 
nursing his ce jection upon the sombre gloom and the sol. 
nn stillness of the place. Then he made his way to the 
voir loft in order to get a more ¢ omprehensive view of the 
iudience room and the chancel. As he stood at the rail of 
tin allery lox king toward the pulpit he was somewhat 
tartled to hear the great organ at his back begin to sound, 
ile had not noticed anybody at the manuals when he en 
t l, and he wondered how he had failed to hear the or- 
inist come in. He turned about quickly, and, if he was 
tartled before, he was now astaunded and half frightened. 
Chere was nobody at the keyboard—no fingers pressing 
lown the keys, no feet traveling over the pedals. 
And yet the keys went down before his very eyes, and 
tones issued from the pipes accordingly. Presently several 


top 


ps shot out from their places on the banks and an added 


‘I he 
manuals fairly twinkled with the varying 


olume of sound resulted. big pedal keys lumbered 


up and down, the 
he 


pressure of t invisible organist, and the stops shot back 
ind forth with a precision that seemed to indicate an appli- 
ation of force by a skilled hand. 
It was altogether a ghostly spectacle, and the observer 
the 


Perhaps he ran away under the influence 


forgot his melancholy in weird, thrilling effect it pro 


ced upon him 
terror. Perhaps he remained to try and solve the mys 
If he took the latter 


vered before long that Mr. S. 


course he would probably have 
P. Warren, the organist, 


ic of his pupils, was performing at the small organ 


tuated in the chancel. And after that, if he had asked 
iestions, he would have been told that every key, peda 
stop in the chancel organ is connected by electric wires 

th the corresponding key, pedal and stop in the old organ 
the illery, perhaps 150 feet away. The performer at 
the chancel organ may shut off the connection if he choose, 
which case the gallery organ will remain silent, or he 

y make the connection by an act as simple as pushing 
top, and thus cause both organs to give up their 





| tricity has been an important factor in the operation 
torgan’s curious mechanism for many years, but 
| outside the musical profession have understood 
Ihe fact that electric motors have been used for work 
the bellows that supply air to the pipes is common 
“ e; but that the action of organs 1s conducted by 
inge force seems to have been unwittingly kept 
t by performers and builders. Experiments in the 
t of electricity to the action were begun in Ger 
the 60 and the introduction of it in Ameri 
‘ rgans was accomplished by Mr. Hilborne L. 
t in 1869 rhe method then employed was very 
ompared with the present system, by which every 
t desired by the pl iyer 1s attained by the aid of elec 
In the case of the organ at Grace Church the elec- 
{ was introduced when the instrument in the 
put in When the connection was made by 
th id organ in the gallery the original keyboard 
we left undisturbed, which accounts for the 
tly phenomena of the unseen player and the operation 
| Keys and pedals 
Some of the greatest and best pipe organs in the world 
tin America and in this city. Riga, in Russia, 
1s the largest organ in the world, and so does Sydney, 
i \ entleman in this « ity, whose knowledge of 
t makes him an authority, says that he is in 
k that the claim of Sydney is correct. Amer 
i of the greatest organs in the world, and while 
t at the top i matter of size it probably leads them 
jute completeness. This is the instrument re 
mut into the Chicago Auditorium. It was built in 
It has 109 speaking stops added to 68 mechani 
ps f ymbining various sets of pipes, making dyna- 
fect hese stops involve the sounding of 7,124 
‘ 69 
han trument as this or any other great one of its 


effecting of a certain quality of tone. 
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class is really a collection of several organs, each complete 
in itself. Until recently these were limited to four—the 
great, the choir, the swell and the pedal organ. Additions to 
this came first in the solo organ, then in the echo; and in 
the Auditorium a seventh has been added, which from its 
location is called the stage organ. All these are played 
from one set of manuals in the orchestra where the per- 
former can see the conductor. 

The writer visited recently a factory in this city where 
the workmen were engaged in putting together a mod- 
erately big organ ; that is, one that would contain upward 
All 


the controlling mechanism, or action, would be comprised 


of 3,000 pipes. this collection of sound makers, with 
in a space not larger tham 20x30 feet ground area and 34 
feet high. This height is necessary for the big pipes that 
sound the deepest base tones. These are 32 feet high, 
measured by the vibrating column of air that produces the 
lowest C usually taken as the fundamental note of an or 
gan. Such pipes are generally exposed to view in the fin- 
ished instrument, but it often happens that the glittering 
rows of pipes on the front of the organ are merely dum- 
mies, placed there for ornamental effect. In contrast with 
the immense cylinders, a few dozen of which would occupy 
the entire available space of the organ box, are wee little 
fellows less than an inch in length that shriek out the high- 
With 


all the thousands of pipes arranged in a comparatively 


est notes of the scale in the various classes of sound. 


small space, provision is made invariably for passages 
through which men may walk and easily reach any set of 
pipes to repair or tune them. 

Most of the workrooms in an organ factory look very 


much like an ordinary carpenter’s shop. There is no 
suggestion of music even in the rooms devoted to 
work upon metallic pipes exclusively. One room oniy 


gives a hint tothe outsider that the factory is in any way 


connected with music. This is where the ‘ voicing”’ is ac 


complished. In some convenient part of this room there is 
a big bellows on the floor, and above it a wind chest, the 
technical name for the contrivance through which the air 
is communicated, the 
lhe wind chest looks roughly like a covered dry 


under pressure, to mouths of the 
pipes. 
goods box with holes in the top and a short keyboard in 
front. The holes are fitted to receive the bottoms of pipes, 


which, once inserted, may be made to sound by pressing 


the requisite key. It sometimes happens that a pipe fresh 
skilled the 


when tested in this way, or at best gives forth 


from hands in main rooms refuses to sound 
a doleful 
wheeze. The man who does the voicing promptly removes 
the unwilling pipe to his bench and corrects it by a most 
curious operation. If the reader will recall the appearance 
of the show pipesin a church organ he will recall that near 
the bottom of the pipe is an indentation ending in a slot cut 
at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. The slot marks 
the bottom of the pipe so far as acoustic effects are con- 
cerned. The part of the pipe below the slot is a chamber 
which is closed from the cylinder save for a very narrow 
slit through which the air issues when pressure is applied 
at the keyboard. If the pipe is not properly constructed 


the air will simply hiss its way through the slit and out 


at the slot, or ‘*mouth,’? without setting in vibration 
the column of air contained in the pipe proper, which 
rises above the indentation. In order to make the 


of air vibrate, 


chamber must impinge in its exit squarely against the lower 


column the wind issuing from the lower 


edge of the indentation. The building of an organ is analo- 
gous to the building of a house; drawings are made for 
It 


would seem, therefore, that the pipe maker, following his 


every detail, and all specifications are carefully noted. 
specifications, should be able to make a pipe that would 
This is seldom if ever 
He 


technically 


sound under reasonable provocation. 
and the *“ 
filling several minute notches, or 


the voicer”’ has to supply the defect. 


ase, 
does it by 
‘‘nicks,’?’ on the lower edge of the mouth over which the 
wind passes from the lower chamber. These insignificant 
little scratches on the edges of the metal speedily bring the 
pipe to terms, and it sings its lone note resonantly, loud or 
soft, according to the will of the performer. If you ask an 
expert organ builder why the dickens it is that these nicks 
change the effect so remarkably, he will smile, rub his chin, 
and maybe confess that he doesn’t know. At the best he 
will answer : 

‘* Well, you see, these nicks seem to aid in directing the 
wind so that it will pursue a straight course and impinge, 
as it ought, against the upper lip of the mouth. See?’”’ 


Of course ; but the man who discovered the efficacy of 
nicks, if he knew the explanation of their use, seems to 
have died with the secret and left behind merely the fact 
that they are of service, which is quite enough for practical 
and musical purposes, 

Voicing, therefore, is what the word literally implies, 
giving voice to the pipe, and not, as is often supposed, the 
The latter is gained 
by qualifying the material of which the pipe is made, vary- 
ing the diameter of the column, and in some classes of 
pipes inserting a vibratory reed at the mouth. By these 
devices tones of the same pitch are modified in quality by 
modifying the form, but not the length, of the sound wave. 
That 


18, 


pitch depends upon the length of the wave; 














or the human voice, upon the form of the wave and the 
material which Acting upon 
these acoustic principles the organ builders, therefore, are 


sets the wave in motion. 
able to approximate in their various sets of pipes to the 
tones produced by different instruments. Reed pipes are 
used for giving the effect of the stringed instruments in an 
orchestra, and the open pipes for the wind instruments and 
other qualities peculiar to the organ alone. 

Tuning is done in the voicing room, and often by the 
voicer himself. All pipes, whether of wood or metal, are 
constructed according to such specifications that. when 
ready for voicing they are somewhat lower in pitch than 
the standard required. That is because a pipe that sounds 
too low may be raised by decreasing its length, while it 
would be an awkward matter to increase the length of a 
pipe that sounded too high. All flute players realize that 
uncovering a hole or raising a key in the middle of a tube 
somehow decreases the length of the tube. The organ pipe 
is tuned upon this principle. The vibratory column of air 
is just as long as the distance from the mouth to the first 
opening in the side of the cylinder. Near the top of each 
metal tube, therefore, is a longitudinal section of flexible 
metal that may be cut and turned down as one might bend 
afinger. This slight opening marks the upper end of the 
air column, however far the pipe itself may extend above 
it. The tuner rolls this metal gradually back until by 
lowering the lower margin of the opening the pitch is raised 
to exactly the desired point. Then the pipe is finished. 
This device for tuning has the advantage that if occasion 
should require a readjustment of the pitch of the entire or- 
gan, a most unusual emergency, the effect could b 20m 
plished either by peeling the flexible section further Town 
or rolling it back to the required line, according as a higher 
or lower pitch should be demanded. 

The tuning of a wooden pipe is effected by a very differ 
ent device. The wooden pipe may be put together by any 
carpenter who can follow specifications. When completed 
itis simply a long rectangular box, with a mouth arranged 
similarly to the metal pipes above described. The top, 
however, is not open. A block of wood, planed to fit, is 
Projecting upward from 
When the 
pipe has been voiced the tuning is accomplished by pushing 
this block in so as to shorten the length of the vibratory 


column of air or pulled outward, according as the tuner 


inserted in the top of the pipe. 
this block, and therefore outward, is a handle. 


may desire to raise or lower the pitch. 
(To be Concluded.) 














—Frank Coilins, formerly partner in the firm of Fea & Collins, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., is dead. 

We learn that Mr. C. H. Utley, the handsome Haines Brothers agent 
in Buffalo, is doing a splendid trade with the Haines piano, 

To the party who desires to know who sells pianos and organs in 
Tioga County, Pa., we would suggest Mr. I. G. Hoyt, of Osceola, Pa. 

Fouch & Co, are doing the best trade in pianos and organs at Union- 
town, Pa. They are wideawake dealers and understand their business. 

A new firm in the piano, organ and music line is the Brigham City 
Music Company, at Brigham City, Utah, under the management of R. L. 
Fishburn. 

J. Howard Stannard, secretary of the Prescott Piano Company, Con- 
cord, N. H., reached home after a good trip through Pennsylvania and 
New York. 

Yohn Brothers, after leaving York and settling in Harrisburg, in- 
creased their trade over 100 per cent. the first year, and have a splendid 
business now. 

Mr. C, C. Curtis, formerly of the Weber branch in Chicago, who was 
expected in New York last week, has been detained in Paris and will not 
leave there until the 16th inst. 

The manner in which Taggart & Chamberlain, of Salt Lake City, are 
conducting their business is a credit to the firm, and will materially assist 
them in the development of their trade. 

The largest trade in and around the neighborhood of Zanesville, Ohio, 
is done by that old, reliable, solid and substantial firm, Messrs. H. D, Mun- 
son & Sons, who have built up a splendid business. 

Mr. S. A. Gould has returned to New York after a prosperous trip in 
the interests of the Regal Piano Company, The Regal has been recently 
introduced into several of the leading houses of New York. 

The Brenham (Tex.) * Banner”’ says that E, Pfeiffer & Son, of Austin, 
“are negotiating with a view to starting a piano factory in Brenham,’’ 
and the El Paso ‘ Tribune” also announces the same thing. 

—Mr. Mason, of Mason & Risch, Toronto, who was in town last week, 
returned to his home on Wednesday. He informed us that Mr. Risch was 
about to start for Europe, to remain abroad during the summer. 

Walter D. Moses & Co,, of Richmond, Va., are putting all their ener- 
gies into the sale of Kimball goods, much to the gratification of the Kim- 
ball Company, who are looking for other firms like W. D. Moses & Co. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y. 














quality, whether it be like a clarinet, a violoncello, a horn 





&™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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TWO HARDMAN PATENTS. 


N these days of “frivolous” patents in pianos 
it is gratifying to contemplate anything of sterling 
merit which does really advance the science of piano con- 
struction. It is therefore with pleasure that we present to 
our readers the illustrations and specifications of two of the 
patents now used exclusively in the Hardman pianos—two 
patents which have played an important part in placing the 
Hardman piano in the enviable position which it now en- 
joys with the trade and the public. 
the patented metal key 
bottom, the objects of Fy, 7 
which are thus presented a7. ° 
and explained : 
In the construction of upright 
and grand pianos the frame on 
which the keys are supported 





SL 


The first of these 1s 


ee ie 


3. A cast metal key bottom for pianos or similar instruments, consisting 
of a plate having upon its under side longitudinal and transverse strength- 
ening ribs, substantially as herein described. 

4, A cast metal key bottom for pianos or similar instruments, having a 
flat upper surface for the support of a key frame and having strengthen- 
ing ribs upon its under side, substantially as herein described. 

5. A cast metal key bottom for pianos or similar instruments, having its 
upper surface flat and continuous or unbroken in those portions on which 
the key frame is to rest, and having openings between such portions and 
strengthening ribs on its under side, substantially as herein described. 

6. The cast metal key bottom A, having a flat upper surface with open- 
ings a, and panels C, covering the openings, and having on the under 
side strengthening ribs, a’ a, substantially as herein described. 

The utility of this idea has been demonstrated in its use 





in thousands of Hardman pianos. 


Its rigidity and lightness 


bracing also the attachments and apparatus for effecting the results set 
forth, while at the same time we do not change nor in any way interfere 
with the soft pedal action or its attachments, which are retained as aux- 


iliaries to our improvement. (See drawings.) 


Figure I shows a front view of the upper part of a piano with the front 
broken away, showing our improvement in elevation. Figs. IT. and III. 
represent the inside elevation of the left hand end of an upright piano 
with the peculiar contrivances for actuating our improvement as arranged 
with Hardman’s combined action bracket a, the soft pedal and hammers 
being shown in their normal positions of rest at Fig. II., and raised to a 
fixed position for the short stroke soft pedal action against the wires at 
Fig. III. Figs. 1V., V. and VI. are enlarged views of certain parts, 
shows the hammer rest rail, to the left hand end of which we secure a 
horizontal plate perforated by an elongated slot as atc. Fig. V shows plan 
and end views of a steadying or re-enforce bar, @, of metal, secured by 

slotted adjusting angle plates, 

to the tops of the outer arms of 
the bracket a. 
ness to and preserve the damper 





They give firm- 


rail in line against warping, 





twisting, &c., so that when the 








rail is lowered its back side 





cushion takes against the bar 








side by side is usually secured 
to a flat plank, 
which is attached at the ends to 


broad wood 


and there rests, as shown in en 
larged figure, VI. 
In the last named figure, 


VI., 
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the under sides of arms projecting outward from the case, and is techni- 
cally known as the “ key bottom.’’ By changing seasons, and the differ- 
ent and changing conditions of the atmosphere as to moisture, this wood 
key bottom is very liable to bend or warp both lengthwise and crosswise, 
and the keys are thereby thrown out of position to such an extent as to 
greatly impair the instrument and interfere with proper touch and execu- 
tion in playing. 

The object of this invention is to overcome the objections which are 
inherent ina key bottom made entirely of wood and to provide a key bot- 
tom which flat under any atmospheric 
changes and always hold the key frame and keys in proper pcesition. 

The invention consists, essentially, in a key bottom of cast metal con- 
structed in a novel manner, hereinafter described, and pointed out in the 


will maintain its true surface 


claims. 
In the accompanying drawings Figure ! is a transverse section of a key 
bottom embodying our invention and a key frame supported thereon. 
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Fig. 2 is a longitudinal section of the bottom and frame, and Figs. 3 and 4 | 


are respectively a top and inverted plan of the key bottom alone. 

Similar letters of reference designate corresponding parts in all the 
figures. 

A designates the key bottom, and B the usual key frame supported 
thereon, and composed of the front and back bars 4 4 and cross bars 6? 
and the bar 48, whereon the keys are fulcrumed. 

The key bottom consists of a cast metal plate or frame, preferably hav- 
ing a truly flat upper surface, which is continuous so far as is necessary to 
support the several bars or rails of the key frame B. 

For the sake of lightness we have represented openings a at those parts 
of the key bottom where no parts of the key frame rest, and such open- 
ings may be closed boards or wood panels, C, which may be held in place 
by screws inserted through holes s, in order to prevent dust from rising 
through the key bottom and into the piano. 

We have shown the plate A as provided on its under side with longitudi- 
nal ribs a’, which, as shown, are arranged in pairs on opposite sides of the 
openings a, and serve to prevent the plate or bottom from bending or 
warping in a direction lengthwise thereof. We have also shown the plate 
or bottom as having on its under side transverse ribs a?, which also extend 
in pairs between the openings a and join the ribs a’. 

The key bottom, when constructed as above described, will be very stiff 
and yet light, and its upper surface, which supports the key frame, will be 
maintained in its truly flat condition and will not be bent or twisted by any 
atmospheric changes. : 

We have represented the key bottom as provided with holes, s’ for the 
insertion of screws from its under side to secure the key frame B in place 
upon it, and with holes, s*, for the insertion of screws into the arms of the 

piano case for securing the key bottom thereto. 

We have shown the key bottom as surrounded on the front and ends by a 
molding, c, as is usual with wood key bottoms. 


What we claim as our invention and have secured by letters patent is : 


1, A key bottom for pianos or similar instruments, formed of metal and 
provided with stiffening ribs or flanges, substantially as herein described. 

















2. A cast metal key bottom for pianos or similar instruments, consisting 
of a plate having upon its under side longitudinal strengthening ribs, 
substantially as herein described. 


at once commended it to the practical piano man, while its 
self apparent value as a selling point has closed the sale in 
many instances where the Hardman has come in close con- 
test with other instruments. The importance of the point 
thus accomplished, the maintenance of the exact relative 
positions of the keys and action to the strings is so mani- 
fest to all who are posted in pianos as to need no further 
| comment. 
The second of these improvements is or was at its intro- 
duction a novelty, and a practical one, too, which at once 
| recommended itself to the trade by its cleverness and sim- 
| plicity. It has become well known, and many attempts 
| have been made to imitate it, but the only and original harp 








the hammer is represented in two positions, that on the left 


lines) being in its normal state of rest, and that on the right in the position 
as raised and held for the Harp Stop action near to the strings ¢ 
In our operating device 4 shows the damper rod of the instrument, con- 
nected, as usual, at its lower end with the lever of the foot ** pedal ”’ (not 
the is provided with a 
" 


Fig. IV., end view), to the centre of which a strong vertical pin is secured, 


shown); but in this case rod Stop cap, + (see 


which pin, passing through the slot in the plate c will, as the rod 4 is 


moved up and down, cause the damper rail 4, and consequently the ham- 
As an alter- 
+ 


mers, to rock forward or backward to the position desired 
nate the plate « and 
below through the instrument may be elongated to admit the rod itself to 
rock back and forth ; but the preferred plan is that described 


may be simply perforated to fit the pin, > orifices 


The rod 4, with our improvement, is almost exclusively actuated by 


hand by the following described methods: In the operating devices / rep- 





resents a metal or plate sliding in battens, as shown, its upper end being 
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stop used is best shown and described by the cuts and spe- 
cifications taken from the Hardman catalogues : 

The improvement, which we wish to designate as the ‘* Harp Stop,” re- 
lates to a novel use or employment of the soft pedal element of upright 


same, 

Our invention embodies and has objectively several important and dis_ 
tinct benefits to the instrument, because with this improvement, the finger- 
ing or touch being unavoidably light and the strength of the tones sub- 
dued, the truth and distinctness of the notes are not impaired. This 
feature will obviate or greatly modify the annoyances from piano practice, 
especially by students. The piano, furthermore, will remain much longer 
in tune, thereby avoiding a great part of that attendant expense, besides 
prolonging the durability of the instrument itself. 

Our improvement consists in so raising the soft pedal rail of the piano by 
a hand lever movement that all the hammers are simultaneously advanced 
toward and held at will in uniform position near the strings, so that short 
and light blows only can be given, and when released again will, by specific 
gravity, fall back to their proper position of rest, our improvements em- 





where the plate 1s widene« 
the 
the plate #, 


turned horizontally, Figs. I., II., III. and IV., 
and perforated or forked to receive and actuate jlamper rod 4 by the 
collar m, secured to the rod above the top of to hold the rod 
when lifted by the plate. 
the strong pins are made operat- 
ing arm of a rocking lever plate x, pin, 
as shown, the plate » being actuated by the left hand through the mediun 
of the handle of a curved crank plate, /, the motions of which are limited 
by stop pins, o o, to limit the movement of the crank in eit 


Near the lower end of this actuating plate 7 


fast to receive between them the 


which oscillates upon a fixed 


when raising or depressing the lever plate and its attachments 
It will be readily seen that by this device the hand must c« 
range of hammers, raising them all simultaneously to the line 


ntrol the whole 
nearest the 
strings consistent with their action from the slightest touch, yet without at 
all interfering withghe free action of the usual soft pedal when it is in use, 
as by the touch of the left hand upon the lever crank the keys are again 
released and with the damper bar 4 drop back to the bar ¢@ at rest. 

system insures the least possible percussion upon the strings, effec 


great saving in the wear upon the striking surface of the hammers and 


ting 


prevents beating of the strings out of tune. 








Hockett Brothers, of Washington Court House, Ohio, have opened a 
branch at Ripley, Ohio. 

-Alexander Ross, of Allegheny City, Pa., sold 152 Everett pianos during 
the first four months of 1890, and has just made a contract for 350 more 
Everett pianos. 

The Hutchinson Music Company, of Hutchinson, Kan., have removed 
toa large wareroom and are pushing business for all itis worth. The c 
pany are incorporated, Mr. J. L. Penny being president, Mr, Charles 
Steinberger, known as one of the best musicians of Kansas, vice-president, 
and Mr. M. E. Penny secretary and treasurer. 


m 


-The suit of Ellwood Horn, trustee of the Albrecht Piano Club, against 
Herman Fischer to recover $24 claimed to be due on the lease of a piano, 
was tried yesterday before Judge Pennypacker in Court of Common Pleas, 
No. 4. The attorneys for Mr. Fischer set up the defense that notes had 
been given for the payment of the lease, and the greater part of these 
The jury found a verdict for Mr. Horn, damages 
Philadelphia ** Times,’ May 6, 


notes had been paid. 
amounting to $79,75 being awarded, 











CHICACO. 


— +> — 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice ~~ aL Courigr, 
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who have bought the large furniture factory building at the 
corner of Weed and Dayton streets. 

The 17 full city lots, or 
half block, and the building contains some 76,000 square 


ground contains an entire 


feet, is four stories high and has a fine lot of machinery, an 
engine of 225 horse power, a separate engine of 35 horse 


power to run the electric lights, automatic sprinklers, and 











236 STATE-S : “rn conveniences. The consideration was 
Cueady, May io, 1890. ' all the most modern conveniences. T sider 1 . 
. ‘ ee - | $75,000. Mr. Bush has been considering the advisability of 
F the five largest houses in the city of | */"" ; “e 8 5 y 
oy building a factory, and this is a most fortunate opportunity, 
Chica eh never handled stencil pianos, two 
, 1 , | saving him the annoyance of building and giving him a fac- 
ha sandling them in their warerooms, and two 
: | tory in perfect order and condition to occupy at once. 
ticking to the old plan of selling pianos to custo- aes Ha : 
, Mr. C. A. Ahlstrom, of Jamestown, N. Y., was in town 
names on them which do not indicate the origin : 5 om ’ } 
this week on private business. He has a few of his new | 
f ment One manufacturer in the city of th tt theti é finished i 
_ yianos ‘with the two sympathetic strings finished, an 
( » se his pianos to no less than a dozen different I : : ym} S . 
, +s . claims that they are a complete success. 
in t city, and if customers had sufficient discern. | ; fs Di Cal.. ij ae Chi 
. . |} Mr. D. Schuyler, of San Diego, Cal., is visiting 1icago 
nize the fact and desired to purchase this par oe : - > KS, 
‘ : with a model of his newly invented music turner, which is 
{ ‘ f instrument—which, by the way, is nota bad E . 7 : 
wee a device for turning the leaves either_to the left or to the 
meat t might have a picnic playing on ws ee’ Eo | 
, ' right by means of pedals; it is simple and effective. Mr. | 
t another, and with such knowledge they | > , ‘ Sati ; 
7) al Schuyler means to begin the manufacture of his invention 
ii hold the majority of the trumps. ’ vidheend . ’ . 
‘ me either here or in New York, and has testimonials from the | 
I ippeared a ticle in our prominent dailies, ay . 
. best dealers and musicians of America. 
ut which was promptly recognized as : ; . 
. Story & Clark Organ Company have just completed one | 
i rtisement, an attack on the pianos of a promi ¢ ¥ : 
: ; ' of the most elaborate and novel organ cases yet manufac- | 
Che article in question originally appeared ina : i é 
. tured. Several pretty features are its circle and pattern 
\ ‘ pape ind was simply an expression of ; opel ies pe x. 
. mirrors, oxidized silver ornaments and oxidized railing and 
1 musical critic, who was probably influenced , 
. music rack. 
" im il touch of the artist, which he : ; . . : 
: 1 at ar: . Mr. J. R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., 
i yubtedly the cause of his dissatisfa : he 2 ie 
. . | madea dyin r visit to Chicago and a few adjacent localities 
i t ent rhe general criticism on this , 3 
this week. He reports an excellent demand for the Sterling 
ist discredit on an instrument of such im . mm é 2 
, , piano. The new and extensive addition to their factory is 
t ra and is ona par with the method : ‘ 
, ex pec ted to be completed in about two weeks. 
of obtaining pianos of rival houses . 
1. Some of our local dealers who have been very much in- 
ifairly in comparison. The most honor , : 7 
commoded by the noncompletion of their stores are now 
this country do not approve of such prac “ f their bei sled TI 
: , ‘ y in the prospect of their being finished soon, 1e 
rf most eminent manufacturers de- | 9@PP} é ki | tl is d 1 ci ot 
arpenters are again working, but this devoted city 1s | 
t ca ues and warn intending buyers | ““'P oN a ; ; 
treated to some additional labor troubles in other occupa- 
. oi ts . : 
tions. Whether this is having any effect on trade or not 
Ml br son were lately sued by a composcel ‘ . - x _ 
hy) can hardly be decided, but the fact remains that so far this 
f sonys published by them. Messrs / ' ' ' ; 
: . month business has not been as good as last. | 
| i nm ex nation, that they owe nothing to the oe — nad | 
furthermore, that it is never neces ee 
1 for ar rooney they justly owe, as every rhe services of Mr. Otto Langey, the popular composer, have been 
I with this old and honorable house | secured by the Oliver Ditson Company to manage the orchestral and band | 
departments at their New York store; also to contribute largely new } 
, 7 compositions and other musical arrangements. No better choice could | 
sites Siinineaies poken of in our last issue as securing have been made by this firm, as Langey has such a large experience in 
emises are Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co., | this fiela } 


Malcolm Love Catalogue. 


HE catalogue of the Malcolm Love pianos 

manufactured by the Waterloo Organ Company, of 
7 ee 
The modest introduction runs in this wise : 


Waterloo, has been issued in a neat and tasteful 


form. 


In presenting our first piano catalogue to the musical public we have no 
apologies to offer for entering the ranks of the piano manufacturers. Be- 
fore commencing the manufacture of pianos, we studied the matter care- 
fully in all its aspects for several years, and after careful consideration 
came to the conclusion that there was an opening for a strictly first-class, 
high grade piano. Realizing how much danger there was in undue haste 
to put our goods on the market, nothing has been done hurriedly—every 
move we have made has been after due deliberation, 

Our piano is not built after any new or startling theories, but after ac- 
cepted methods which long experience has shown would result in produc- 
ing a piano that would not only gratify the musical taste of the public, but 
would please them still further by its durability and lasting qualities. 

Our superintendent has been a piano maker for 40 years, and during the 
whole of that time piano making as an art has been his study. He has had 
experience in many of the best factories in the country, and in drawing our 
scale he avoided the weak points of others and succeeded in producing a 
piano that is a success both from a musical and scientific point of view. 

Our workmen for known excellence at several 


are selected their 


| branches. 


Our material is the best that money can buy. 
In fact, no pains or expense have been spared to make a piano equal to 
any in the world, and in conclusion we invite those who desire quality 


| when purchasing to select a 


**Matcotm Love” Piano. 


Then follows an excellent cut of the scale pattern and 
this terse description : 

Our back is so constructed that it gives the greatest possible durability. 
We use four (4) large stanchions, 
piano. Our scale is so devised that the tension of the strings is equally 
distributed, and this is one of the reasons why the Malcolm Love pianos stay 
so well in tune ; while other makes, having an unequal or imperfect scale, 
some parts of the piano will not stay intune. Our scale being mathemati- 
cally and scientifically drawn, all parts remain equally well in tune. 

Any person conversant with pianos will see 


much heavier than used in any other 


at a glance that our plate is 
so in reality the Malcolm Love 
We have succeeded in produc 


constructed on the principle of a ** Grand,” 
piano is a grand piano in an upright case. 

ing in our pianothe peculiar singing quality of tone desired by all, com- 
bined with greatest volume. In testing our piano an artist cannot help 
but be pleased with the elasticity of touch and quick response of the ac- 


tion. 
The two styles of cases are then shown and speak for 
book closes with a few selected testi- 


themselves, and the 


monials. The pianos are, as we have previously announced, 
now ready for the market and we can conscientiously rec- 
In THE Musica, Courter of February 12, 
1890, we spoke of the factory and the pianos and we are 


ommend them. 


| sure that they will meet with the success that we then pre- 


dicted for them. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VODE & SONS PIA 


NOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


te” RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


Iw COS IN EVERY RESPECT, 





a 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


»» 














>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE 








= 





SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


7) HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agenta for the United t 26 Warren St., New York. 


States and Canada, 












UNEXCELLED IN -—— 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


ae ae ae 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 








other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


A. AHLSTROM, 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


Ny 
Se 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


+ MANUFACTURER, -*- 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





THE MUSICA 


lL COURIER. 








WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW ¢ YORK.’ 





DAVENPORT & TREACY. 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Piano Plates 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


HOW DO YOU D0? 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Shaw Pianos? 


OF COURSE YOU HAVEN’T, AS 
THEY ARE NOT YET READY 
FOR SHIPMENT ; 


But they will be August lst. 
DEALERS, THERE’S A PIANO YOU WANT! 


TERRITORY ALL OPEN. 
— WRITE US— 


Shaw Piano Co.(Inc. J 


ERIE, PA. 
Matthew Griswo old, Was 








- SESTABLISHED. 1853 _ _ 
4 oi ee 7 * ie. Pa 





a 


Ay “GRAND, STARE & UPRIGHI “A ~ 
D PIANO) FORTE ACTION. Jie 





LG C131 to 147 BROADWAY. 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


Ea 


Ss 


of. ~ Cambridgeport Mass: 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





SEACON | 


i ACOt 


ESTABLISHED) 




















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasan nt Tou ch and Smooth Fi Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY; 19 and 21 W. 224d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tze COLBY PIANO CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


CHEORCE BOTHNER, 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 
Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 














IC. S. STONE, 


|Piano Cases 


“SRT E 


Ee ein 


SE a 
ORME oy 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


ERVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 





Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CETICAGHO, 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


ufactory, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 
ations to the Man 


eet. | 1 


Address all New York communic 
Brooklyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Str 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
UOT EVUEUPTY LT ULLLERET ERTL COT COLLECTED PACE ag 


St., 


rADbuRY Music HAL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton 





Six YEARS 


ucranlted 


aautouitene 


Works ; YorK. Dar y 


L.C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., « 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright ian 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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William E. Wheelock & Co. 
ae undersigned persons, desirous of form- 
ng a limited partnership under the statutes of the 
tate of New York, hereby certify : 

[.-That the name or firm under which such partnership 
onducted is WILLIAM E. WHEELOCK & CO. 


Il._-That the general nature of the business intended to 


to ie 


transacted by such partnership is the manufacture, sale 


eneral dealing in pianos and other musical merchan- 


I1l.—That the names of all the general and special part- 
interested therein, distinguishing which are general 
which are special partners, and their respective places 


WILLIAM E. WHEELOCK, 
ral partner, and who resides at No. 273 Henry-st., in 


1 le ice, are 


who is a 

City of Brooklyn, County of Kings, and State of New 
York ; CHARLES B. LAWSON, who is a general partner, 
ho resides at No. 297 Alexander-ave., in the City of 
New York, County of New York, and State of New York, 
ind JOHN W 

les at 138 Hicks-st., in the City of Brooklyn, County of 
Kit ind State of New York. 


MASON, who is a special partner, and who 


I\ Chat the amount of capital which the said special 
tner, JOHN W. MASON, has contributed to the common 


ck is seventy-five thousand (75,000) dollars. 

\ Phat the period at which the partnership is to com 
nence is the first day of May, 1890, and that the period at 
which it will terminate is the first day of May, 1895. 

Dated this Ist day of May, 1890. 

WM. E. WHEELOCK, 


CHAS. B. LAWSON, 
JOHN W. MASON. 
sence of HENRY WARREN BEEBE. 


nty and State of New York, ss.: 


In the pre 
ty, Co 
(in this ist day of May, 
William E, Wheelock, Charles B. Lawson and John W. Mason, 


1890, before me personally came 


known and known to me to be the persons described 

ind who executed the above certificate, and they sever- 

lly acknowledged to me that they had executed the same. 
FREDK. B. VAN VORST, 


Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


City, County and State of New York, Ss.: 
WILLIAM E, WHEELOCK, being duly sworn, says: 


l t is one of the general partners of the firm of 
WILLIAM H. WHEELOCK & CO. 


| in the above certificate, and that the sum of seventy- 


thousand (75,000) dollars specified in said certificate to 
been contributed by said JOHN W. MASON, the special 





partner therein named, to the common stock, has been 
actually and in good faith paid in cash. 
WM. E. WHEELOCK. 
Sworn to before me this Ist day of May, 1890. 
FREDK. B. VAN VORST, 
Notary Public (18), N. Y. Co. 





The Fastest: Time to Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

N and after May 11, 1890, the celebrated 
Congressional Limited Express of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will make the run to Washington in five hours and 
five minutes. This surpasses any time ever made ona regular 
The train will leave stations, foot of Cortlandt 
and Desbrosses streets, at 3.20 Pp. M. daily, arriving at Balti- 
more, 7.25, and at Washington at 8.25 Pp. M. 
equipment of Pullman vestibuled parlor and smoking cars, 





schedule. 
A superb 


and a Pennsylvania Railroad dining car, will afford luxurious 
accommodations. 








A Booming Business. 


THE KELLER BROTHERS TO REMOVE TO EAstT END—THE Lar- 
gest THING IN PriANos Has But Six OcTAvVEs. 


N ten weeks the Keller Brothers expect to 
occupy the new brick factory that is now being erected 

for them on D. F. Hollister’s property, near Bruce’s Brook, 
at East End. 
Company was the concern that intended to remove to East 


It was first reported that the Keller Piano 
End, but that was anerror. The Keller Piano Company is 
a stock company located on John-st. Joseph Keller was 
the president until about a year ago, when he retired, the 
company continuing the business. Mr. Keller associated 
with him a brother from New York under the firm name of 
Keller Brothers, and they manufacture pianos at present on 
Water-st., near State. 

The foundations of their East End factory are already 
under way. The building will be three stories high, the 
dimensions being 45x80 feet, and a boiler room 24 feet 
square will be built in addition. The firm now employs 40 
men, but their facilities are inadequate and consequently 
When 
they occupy the new factory they will double the number 


part of the work has to be turned out in New York. 


of their help and do all the work themselves. 


‘« Even thus,’’ said Mr. Joseph Keller this morning, ‘‘ we 


shall be rushed. We are unable to fill our orders and are 
*way behind. We haven’t had a finished piano in the place 
for months ; they are shipped as soon as ready.”’ 


Mr. Keller has just put a six octave piano on the market. 





It is his own invention and sells at a much lower price than 
an ordinary piano. People who generally buy cabinet or- 
gans feel that they can now have a piano, and although the 
piano has not been advertised, Keller Brothers are 400 
pianos behind on their orders. One dealer alone has sent 
on an order for 200, and the piano industry promises to be 
a valuable part of Bridgeport manufacturing interests. The 
factory is conveniently located near the railroad and horse 
cars, and its erection will probably cause a number of the 
employees to locate in the 
‘* Standard.”’ 


neighborhood.—Bridgeport 


Tables of Importance. 


(COMPILED BY THE MusIcAL Courier.) 





VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
































PEcath ondiae Minrdin Bh, WOO. io ois oo di cicnccaccstcccscave Shien tee $123,867 
v4 ra POS vac ocs age cis ode bas ane erkedan se 117,52 
Nine months ending March 81, 1889. ..............00005 ceeeveeees 1,362,539 

. ™ ae Cones okscbadeuvencadiehecesaMd 1,316,340 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
| Aut OTHERS 
|  ORGaNs. Pianos, AND Parts | ToTats 
THEREOF. 
| No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value 
Month ending March | | 
31, 1889........ 1,080] $85,949 41) $15,067 | $10,494 | $112,120 
Month ending March | | 
31, 1890..............] 1,039) 66,844 34) 13,171 10,962 90,977 
Nine months ending} 
March 31, 1889.......| 8,673) 587,423 443) 146,714 91,085 775,222 
Nine months ending} } 
March 31, 1890....... 8,551] 550,375 | 453) 155,980 98,930 | 814,285 








—F. H. Erd, of East Saginaw, Mich., although young, is a hard worker, 
and is making it hot for his competitors. 

~An incident which goes to show that some people are still as honest as 
the croakers would have us believe people were only in the ‘‘ good old 
times’’ of yore occurred a short time ago and may be interesting to note 
here. In 18380 George Jardine & Son, the organ builders, erected an organ 
in the Church of the Intercessor, Philadelphia, and the instrument, with 
the church edifice, was sold out under the sheriff's hammer, leaving a 
balance of $2,000 still unpaid on the organ. Messrs. Jardine were never 
paid this sum, and had given up all hope of ever seeing it; in fact, had 
abandoned their claim, and were completely taken by surprise when St. 
Philip’s Church, which now occupies the building and enjoys the benefit 
of the organ, asked for a statement of the transaction, and upon its re- 
ceipt paid up in full. If actions like this were more generally the rule 
we should have fewer pessimists in the music or any other trade.—Phila- 
delphia Exchange. 


oe A position in a piano wareroom or piano factory, bya 

young man who is a musician and is willing to make himself gener- 
ally useful in the sale of instruments; will do inside and outside work ; 
large circle of acquaintances, musical and otherwise, in Boston and 
vicinity ; best of references. Address P.C. P., care Musica Courier, 
25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
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-THE: 


= 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED 


A-—— 


GOLD MEBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


——AT THE— 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889. 

I must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 
nas perfect condition as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 
any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many oi the other Pianos and Organs are 
much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 
the Exhibition was right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corru- 





WAREROOMS: 


My place in 


gated iron and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but 


Pianos, 


had not the least effect on 





FACTORY: 292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


-BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


onan, square PEAS keiilink: 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoOoRKEK. 


GW, SEAVERNS, SON & GU, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L, F. HEPBURN & CO., s<2itemmanannes eon: 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 














7®@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E,yposition. 1889. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON “= 


(Establishedin 1849.) 5 OOO MA D E 
Sat = | AND IN USE, 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


= PIANOS. 


Saree ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers + Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IN- 


STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








printed books, and shall be pleased to 





HALLET & DAVIS CO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sere 
&bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty we yea and upon their excellence aione 
have attain 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and lity. 











Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Story & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


te Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 














E 136th St. and Sonthern Boulevard 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 


CLARENCE BROOKS & (Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


OF 





me WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 





.@a ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
Ge CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash A 
CcoHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





/PIANO pape oriole 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. Fa D. ENGELH — 


Formerly For of Steinway & S Action Depar nt 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















TE OLD STARDARD TY ARTIN GUITARS tm smi 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12 NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -&! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GON], Mr. S. DE LA COVA, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA. 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, X.Y. 





SAMERICAN 
ORCAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





EIIGEL GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 











Between aed and 23d Sts., 





or — 









‘BACK 


K ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


é™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 28d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


119 & 121 Avenue D, 





NEW YORK. 


W. H. BUSH & CO., 








P ie = ms 
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FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
AGENnTs WANTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (2 Sena for Catalogue, 











N, B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 








PIANO KEYS. ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The omiy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R, Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS ; — 
> 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Carel and Concert Oreans 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 






























MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





HE only practical 
machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


to-day. 


Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
It is 
|). both strong and dura- 


slight change. 


ble, and is easily han- 


| * dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 


TO 





ESSEX, Conn.) IVORYVTTOWN, CONN. 





a 


? 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





PACKARD ORGAN. 


rv 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~wi IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our —s Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patente< 

July, 1872,and Novem 1875, a = Uprights have our patent metailie 

—. — cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 2878, which hat 
them to be pronounced by aupumel judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
~- WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. ™ 


GEORGE STECK & 00., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 Bast 39th St., New Yort. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
} GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue 2 Cathedral, N. , om 
manuals: St. George’s Ch., 
% OP St. Paul’s E. Ch. 

N. Y. 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Ch., N. ¥., 3; Brooklyn Tab 

ernacle, 4; tis t Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 

San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 

bia ®t gl Pitts- 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


New Orleans 
bureb R.C Ca 





ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 
VENEERS, 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PrPra wos. 


Factory onl aeeadinetee, 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor Use. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Gls. ©. Bain t; 


323 to 333 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


6B” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


. Upright and Square 


PIANOS, 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


© £. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


\N PlAN 

<A0 v0 
O° 
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TRADE MAW 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, frog Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 Sth Ave., 
NEV YoR=z. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.. 


105 EH. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 











New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 





E.G. HARRINGTON c& CO.,, 00 « 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 








472 THE MUSICA 


STEIN 


Grand, Square and Upright | 


PIANOS. || EY 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. | 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL,| | A ' ANO 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 



































Has become one of the leading and most popular Pianos in the market. 
improvements have created a marked impression leading to very soe id at ~33 “t 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, is not only an honest and reliable instrument, but the very general indorsement of it 


i dicates an appreciation almost unparalleled. This is a triumph of which the house of 
‘Estey’ may well feel proud. The purchasers everywhere are advising their friends of 
its great merits and aid in a very marked degree in increasing its well earned reputation 


and extending its sale. 





No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 























Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. II) Hf 








O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason : 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 

this more true than in the Piano Trade. In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 

the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—* Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 

or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its «are, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” ; 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities, THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sell: rs, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement ue have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument, 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO., 5 ani 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
itlanufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS at DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


AD OLE PE = 


vi , 
hie 
Mt Vy 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


B E HNING 
sfuace, Upright ant Grand Pinnoe | /NGOMPARABLE” BAUS, PIANOS. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 


BEHNING & SON. 24 UNION SQUARE. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128: Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 

















sd 





